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HE debate on the Labour Vote of Censure on 

the Government’s conduct during the coal 
dispute led naturally to nothing but its 

foregone conclusion. It gave Mr. MacDonald, however, 
the opportunity of making one of the best speeches he 
has made in this Parliament and of summing up the 
case against the Government very effectively. Mr. 
Baldwin’s reply consisted mainly of abuse of Mr. Cook 
and Mr. Smith which, since Mr. MacDonald had 
himself referred to the “incompetence of Mr. Cook,” 
was hardly to the point. It was certainly, however, 
an error of tactics to tack on to the motion a clause 
advocating ‘‘ nationalisation,” because since Ministers 
honestly do not believe in that remedy they cannot be 
seriously blamed for having failed to apply it, whereas 
they can be most seriously blamed on all the other 
counts of Mr. MacDonald’s indictment—that is to say, 
for their failure to defend the interests of the public 
against miners and mineowners alike, and for their 
contribution to a settlement which is the worst of all 
possible settlements because it can lead only to renewed 
conflict the moment the miners are strong enough to 
fight again. Mr. Churchill gave the Government away 
by what we suppose was an inadvertence. He suggested 
that but for the miners’ acceptance of Russian money, 
British public opinion would probably have forced the 
mineowners to accept the Government’s invitation to 
a conference—and so, presumably, brought about a 
more reasonable settlement. This obviously implies 
that in his view a conference would have led to a better 
settlement ; and no one will deny that it was within 
the power of the Government to get the owners into 








conference within twenty-four hours if it had chosen. 
But public opinion did not force the Government to 
use this power and so it did not use it! To Mr. 
Churchill’s credit it must be said that he almost 
certainly would have used it in August if Mr. Baldwin 
had not returned to England at a critical moment and 


re-established the policy of shilly-shally. 
* * * 


There has been a lull in the storm-area in China this 
week, and hopes of a genuine settlement have risen on 
both sides. Hankow, if not free from anxiety, is quiet ; 
British landing parties have been withdrawn to their 
ships. There has been no general strike, and the wilder 
spirits are being held in check by the Chinese authorities. 
The visit of Mr. Miles Lampson, the new British Minister, 
is taken to herald our recognition of the Cantonese 
Government, as we believe it does. This is the obvious 
common-sense policy in all the circumstances, and the 
sooner Downing Street proclaims it the better. Whether 
the Cantonese and the Kuomintang can consolidate and 
extend their gains may still be uncertain. But there is 
no doubt that they are a real power in China—the most 
solid power that has been seen for many years—and 
we have no better ground than prejudice for not coming 
to terms with them. Die-hard clamour for an interven- 
tion that would effect the final ruin of our prestige and 
our trade still continues; but it is becoming fainter as 
it is realised that the British Government has quite 
other plans. In the meantime Lord Inchcape, the 
chairman of the P. and O., has provided a comic diver- 
sion by attributing the troubles in China—or a large 
part of them—to the Christian missionaries ! 

* * a 

The Council of the League of Nations began its 

forty-third session on Monday at Geneva. Its chief 


business is the question of the control of German 
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disarmament, upon which we comment in an article 
elsewhere. Besides that, however, there is the problem 
of the general limitation of armaments and the Confer- 
ence that is to be held to discuss it. When is the 
Conference to be held? Some are in a hurry for it; 
others believe that it is more important to make the 
most careful preparations than to try to save a few 
months’ delay. Sir Austen Chamberlain stressed this 
view, as he has done before, and it was rather reluctantly 
accepted by M. Paul Boncour and Dr. Benes. An 
interesting point came out in the discussion on Article 
XI. of the Covenant, which the Council Committee 
on Disarmament ‘has been examining and is going to 
examine still further. This Article is concerned with 
threats of war and the action to be taken thereupon 
by the League. It is wide in scope and vague 
in its terms, and the general desire is to give it 
more precision and to strengthen the preventive 
powers of the League. But Signor Scialoja demurs. 

Apparently Italy does not want any sort of precision 
in the Covenant which might interfere with her 
military dispositions. She managed the Corfu affair 
very successfully, it is said, and she would prefer to 

be left alone to manage any similar affair in the future 

without interference from Geneva. We should like 

to disbelieve these cynical statements. But we do not 
get much encouragement to disbelieve them from 


Fascist statesmen and their Press. 
* a * 


Signor Mussolini’s diplomatic moves generally flutter 
the dovecotes of Europe, and his two latest are no 
exception to the rule. The Treaty of Arbitration and 
Friendship between Italy and Germany is, on the face 
of it, harmless enough. But, in view of recent history 
and of the present Franco-Italian relations, it is natural 
that both Geneva and Paris should be looking anxiously 
below the surface. The Italo-Albanian Treaty has 
caused a still greater commotion. M. Nintchitch, the 
Jugoslav Foreign Minister, has resigned, apparently as a 
protest against what he, with all Jugoslavia, regards as a 
dangerous and unwarrantable intervention by Italy in 
the Balkans, and as a piece of disloyalty to the Italo- 
Jugoslav entente. It may be that Jugoslav fears are 
exaggerated; but certainly the terms of the new 
treaty seem to plant Italy very firmly in Albania. And 
the annoyance and suspicions of the Belgrade Govern- 
ment are still further aggravated by the fact that this 
treaty was sprung on them as a fait accompli. The 
Italians, on their side, express surprise and indignation 
at the behaviour of the Jugoslavs. The Fascist Press 
defends the agreement with Albania as perfectly open 
and above-board, and, of course, finds the explanation 
of the hullabaloo about it in the usual quarter. It is 
the French who have put Jugoslavia up to this. Of 
course! Still, even the Balkan peoples occasionally 
exercise their own rudiments of brains and excite them- 
selves over their own grievances. Jugoslavia has been 
seriously excited of late by Fascist outrages on Jugoslav 
subjects of Italy. 

x * * 

The internecine struggle within the Liberal Party 
seems to be continuing as merrily as ever. One might 
have supposed that with the resignation of Lord Oxford 
the strife would end, but that notable event seems only 
to have increased the bitterness of the Die-hard anti- 
Lloyd-Georgians. The fight is essentially futile because 
everybody knows that it can only end in one way. On 
one side is ranged the ablest and most active political 
leader in England, having behind him—rightly or 
wrongly !—the opinion of an overwhelming majority of 
Liberal candidates and voters throughout the country, 
ample funds, and the whole of the Liberal Press that 


——e 


counts. On the other there is a group whose only rea} 
power depends upon the fact that it is in temporary 
control of an important part of the party machine. 
Whatever the feelings of that group may be they would 
surely be well advised to recognise the inevitable and 
show their loyalty to their party by saving it from the 
further damage which it is still in their power to inflict 
before they finally withdraw. The Liberal Magazine 
states this month that there are two offers of money 
before the party, each dependent upon conditions 
** substantially the same.’ With all respect to Mr, 
Vivian Phillipps this suggestion is surely a little 
ridiculous. It is one thing to ask for a reorganisation 
of the machine which will involve the retirement or 
transfer of a single honorary official, and quite another 
to ask that the elected leader in the House of Commons 
should be drummed out of the party. The quarrel at 
its present stage does credit to nobody and seems to us 
altogether nonsensical. 
* * * 

President Coolidge devoted no more than a para- 
graph or two of his annual Congress Message this 
week to international affairs. The American public, 
he said, is inclined to consider altogether too seriously 
the reports of criticism from abroad: ‘‘ We never 
had a larger foreign trade than at the present time. 
Our good offices were never more sought, and the 
necessity for our assistance and co-operation was 
never more universally declared.”’ In his reference to 
the war debts, Mr. Coolidge tendered, we think for the 
first time, an acknowledgment of the sacrifices that 
the European nations are making in order to repay, 
and he added: “ We ought to hold them in increased 
admiration and respect.” With regard to disarmament 
also, Mr. Coolidge was less grudging than usual. He 
recognised the value of the Geneva discussions, and 
stated that at the proper time he would be prepared 
for steps towards a further reduction of naval 
armament. In his separate Budget Message the 
President gives practical shape to his opinion by 
approving a reduced Navy vote and asking Congress 
to postpone the building of three light cruisers, which 
were to have been started in the summer. For the 
rest, Mr. Coolidge was orthodox on American prosperity 
and protection. Imports into the United States, he 
said, had increased by 71 per cent. since the Fordney 
Tariff was adopted, and 65 per cent. were admitted 
duty free. The Customs receipts for the present fiscal 
year are estimated at not less than 125 millions sterling, 
nearly half of which, the President argued, is for the 
protection of the American farmer—who, by the way, 
in his present trouble, will be the last person to be 
impressed by Mr. Coolidge’s high-tariff logic. 

* * * 


The number of miners now at work appears to be 
about three-quarters of a million. This is, of course, 
still under two-thirds of the full number in the industry. 
Although the dispute may be taken to be over in all the 
districts, in many the resumption of work is very slow. 
This is not the men’s fault, but the result of an actual 
shortage of work, attributed to various causes. In 
most areas, there is said to be a shortage of trucks 
which, diverted to the ports during the stoppage, 
have not yet been returned to the colliery areas. 
In some districts, the ban of coal exports, which was 
only removed this week, is blamed for the slackness 
of work. Both these factors are doubtless of some 
account ; but probably of even more importance has 
been the maintenance of the high prices introduced 
during the stoppage. In London, there has been some 
reduction this week in the prices of household coals ; 
but these are still far above the pre-stoppage levels, 
and it is not surprising if consumers are refraining from 
purchases beyond their immediate requirements. Still 
more have the prices prevented industrialists from 
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lenishing their stocks, or even from restarting 
uctive plants which had been shut down. It looks 

as if the colliery owners were seeking to get back, 
by means of high prices, the lost profits of the lock-out 
eriod; for certainly the costs on the basis of the 
r hours and lower wages now in force do not 

ify the existing rates. What is needed, in order 

to evoke demand, is a rapid return to the lowest price 
level compatible with present conditions; for as soon 
gs consumers know that nothing is to be gained by 
waiting they will come into the market to buy. Till 
then, they will naturally keep down orders to the 

* * * 

Meanwhile, there are hundreds of thousands of miners 
out of work. And apparently many of these are being 
refused unemployment benefit. It is said that the 

d given for this refusal is that, until the mines 
have been fully cleared for resumed production, the 
dispute must be regarded as still in progress, and the 
men accordingly disqualified for receipt of benefit. 
This seems such evident nonsense that it is hard to 
believe that the decision has been approved in any 
authoritative quarter. Surely the disqualification is 
not meant to apply to men who are legitimately seeking 
work, but only to those who are directly involved in 
a trade dispute during its actual progress. If the other 
view is taken, there is nothing to prevent some men from 
being kept for months without benefit, even apart 
from the position of those mines or seams which are 
not being reconditioned at all. If any decision 
excluding men from benefit on this ground has been 
given, it —_ obviously to be at once reversed. The 
miner Members of Parliament have been meeting to 
consider the question, and are understood to be applying 
pressure to the Ministry of Labour. The case for action 
is the more urgent because of the impoverished condition 
of the Boards of Guardians in the mining areas. The 
men who are out of work must be supported somehow ; 
and if unemployment benefit is refused, the effect is to 
throw the burden on the local rates. But apart from 
this, the right to benefit is a statutory right, dependent 
on actual contributions which the men have paid. 
It is intolerable that they should be deprived of it even 
for a week on so flimsy an excuse. 

+ + = 


The Food Council’s assault on the butchers for 
charging unduly high prices has been met by the usual 
chorus of denials and explanations. But does anyone 
deny that there has been in recent years a marked 
widening in the gap between producers’ and consumers’ 
prices, or that the retailer now demands a relatively 
higher standard of profit on turnover than ever before ? 
Doubtless, his costs have increased; and doubtless, 
he is not the only sinner and tends, in comparison with 
others, to get more than his appropriate share of the 
blame. But it is a matter of common knowledge and 
observation that the retailer’s standards have gone up, 
and that, on the whole, he has been relatively little 
affected in his profits by the stagnant conditions pre- 
vailing in the major productive industries. His is a 
sheltered trade, and, like other sheltered groups, he has 
been able to improve his position in relation to the 
unsheltered. Whether the butcher is a more flagrant 
offender in his charges than other retailers we do not 
profess to know, and the question seems to be beside 
the point. The fact remains that one of the main causes 
of high prices is the increased cost of wholesale and retail 
distribution. It is quite true that the Food Council, 
having to do something, is apt to bait the retailer 
use he is easiest to attack; and we are not alto- 


gether surprised when its strictures are greeted with a 
chorus of virtuous indignation. But, if the public is 
ng overcharged, clearly a remedy is needed. Either 

butor is getting an excessive profit, or the costs 


be 
th 


i 
e 





of the present system of distribution are excessive, or, 
more likely, both these things are true. The Food 
Council almost inevitably concentrates its attention 
mainly on the former, and, as we believe, less important 
cause of high prices. The latter, which is the more vital 
and urgent problem, is for the most part carefully kept 
out of sight. 
* * * 
The Government spokesmen in the United States not 
long ago expressed great indignation with this country 
on account of the “ Stevenson "’ scheme restricting the 
output of rubber. But, in his speech to Congress this 
week, Mr. Coolidge has taken a leaf out of our book. 
He recommends, on account of the drop in cotton prices 
due to the large crops of the past two years, a restric- 
tion of at least one-third in the total acreage to be sown, 
in order that prices may again be raised to a remunera- 
tive level. The exact methods by which this is to be 
brought about are not stated; but presumably the 
announcement means that the United States Govern- 
ment is prepared to stand behind the growers in 
helping or enforcing some collective plan of restriction. 
Opinion in Lancashire is not unnaturally perturbed by 
Mr. Coolidge’s declaration ; but it has been obvious for 
some time that concerted action would be taken, with 
or without Government help. Moreover, the sharp fall 
in cotton prices appears to have helped Lancashire so 
little that it is by no means clear that a rise will have 
so serious an adverse effect as is now suggested. It used 
to be said that, as soon as cotton prices fell to a reason- 
able level, all Lancashire would again be fully employed. 
No such result followed the fall ; the mills continued to 
work short time as before. It is true that Lancashire's 
large dependence on American cotton makes her 
especially sensitive to changes in its price; but, if the 
recent low prices have not restored prosperity, the moral 
is that Lancashire must seek salvation rather in re- 
organising her industry than in praying for a low price 
fer raw cotton. The American restrictive policy raises 
large questions ; but we have clearly no right to com- 
plain of it, since, wherever it suits their book, our pro- 
ducers follow precisely the same course. 
* * + 
An Irish correspondent writes: Last week, for the 
first time, the Free State National Loan was quoted 
at the same figure as British 5 per cent. War Loan. 
This is the real answer to the militarist Republicans 
who imagined that a few half-hearted attacks on 
police barracks would pave the way for a return to 
the joys of revolver rule. Repudiation of the National 
Loan is still a formal plank in the anti-Treatyite plat- 
form, and remembering that investors in this security 
are people notoriously opposed to taking risks, it is 
obvious Republicanism is rapidly ceasing to count as 
a factor in our political affairs. If our economics 
were as stable as our politics we should be, as we mk 
“on the pig’s back.”” Unfortunately, in spite of tariffs 
and subsidies, there are fewer signs than could be 
wished of any real improvement. The coal strike 
did much to neutralise the benefits that were expected 
from the abundant harvest by increasing the cost of 
industrial production at home, while at the same time 
it diminished the sale of our food exports in the British 
market. It may be doubted if this falling-off will be 
atoned for by the issue of a new token coinage, in 
which, according to report, lavish use is to be made of 
agricultural symbols from bulls—not, one hopes, of 
the “scrub” variety—to hares and hens. Like com- 
pulsory Irish, the coins are little more than counters 
in that game of make-believe which has so strong an 
attraction for all brands of Irish politicians. Another 
example is the discovery that as we have now a King 
of Ireland, he must be honoured by the playing of 
the Irish National Anthem. At present our only anthem 
is the Sinn Fein Soldiers’ Song, which is as much 
° 
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anathema to Unionists and old Nationalists as the 
King is to Die-hard Republicans. Possibly it might 
solve the problem if it were made official etiquette in 
the Free State that honours should be paid to the 
King by his subjects remaining seated. 

* aK a 


Po.iTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes: The Government 
A have been pressed within the last few weeks by influen- 
tial supporters in their party who have property in 
China to take warlike measures against the Cantonese Gover- 
ment. The proof of this has been given me in the lobby. 1 hear 
that Mr. Baldwin was definitely against any such intervention, 
and, indeed, that the majority of his colleagues in the Cabinet 
felt that to attempt such action would be to throw good money 
after bad—an argument which for the present will have to suffice 
Conservative as well as other traders. If my information is 
correct, it follows that Lord Birkenhead in his Northampton 
speech indulged in a simulated indignation at the suggestion 
that anyone in the Conservative Party wanted to go to war with 
China. Jt is, of course, a general comment in political circles 
that his indignation was equally simulated when he attacked 
Mr. Lloyd George for writing down the Bolshevik influence in 
South China. The Bolshevik bogey will be played as a strong 
card by Conservatives for some time to come, because it arouses 
fear in the ignorant. But at the China meeting summoned at 
the House of Commons on Tuesday night by Commander Hilton 
Young, it was noted that the expert produced by the Conserv- 
atives had to invent a Left Wing for the Cantonese, beneath 
which Bolsheviks might lurk. 
* * * 

The affairs of the Parliamentary Labour Party are often 
misrepresented in the Press, and this was the case recently with 
Mr. Arthur Henderson’s plea that if he continues as Chief Whip 
he will require more help and greater freedom. Mr. Henderson, 
I hear, will not arrive in London until two days before Christmas, 
and that being‘so the sensible decision has been reached to post- 
pone any rearrangement of the Whip’s office till the beginning 
of next session, when he can make his own statement to the Party. 
I am informed the reason for Mr. Henderson’s plea is two-fold. 
In the first place the Labour Party anticipate a depletion of 
their political funds as the result of the coal stoppage and its 
influence on political levies. The Secretary of the Party 
will need to be very active to make good any such deficiency in 
time for the next General Election. Secondly, the Party have 
determined on an active campaign in the rural constituencies. 
They will challenge Mr. Lloyd George’s land campaign, and 
arrangements are being rapidly made for Labour propaganda 
on the lines of the agricultural policy confirmed at the Labour 
Party’s Conference at Margate. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will 
make his first speech in this campaign in North Lincolnshire 
on Saturday, December 18th, and other leaders will soon be 
active. This development will make a further demand on the 
Party’s Secretary. 

* * * 

Though the Vote of Censure on the Government for its mis- 
handling of the Coal dispute is over, it may yet be of interest 
to record one difference of opinion in the Labour Party on the 
subject. The leaders of the Party, following in this a time- 
honoured tradition of Parliamentary tactics, did not wish that 
the resolution should conclude with a declaration in favour of 
the nationalisation policy. Their point was—and this was 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s view—that while everyone knows 
that this is the Party’s policy, its reiteration in the Vote of 
Censure would alienate the Liberal vote, and so diminish the 
vote against the Government. Whereas an Opposition should 
seek, by legitimate means, to increase the Opposition vote. 

*K * * 

My statement last week, that Mr. Lloyd George wished to 
arrange a concordat with the Labour Party before the General 
Election, to avoid three-cornered contests in rural areas, has 
led to a controversy, and to an emphatic assurance on Mr. 
Lloyd George’s side that the new Liberal organisation scheme 
embraces the provision of 500 Liberal candidates. Be that as it 
may, some of Mr. Lloyd George’s personal friends still aver 
that he will work for an electoral concordat with Labour. There 
have been similar diversities of statement made in regard to the 
appointment of a chairman for the new Liberal machine. First 
he was to be impartial, then a nominee of Mr. Lloyd George, 
and then again impartial, though Lord Reading would be pre- 
ferred. The prospects of union are not hopeful at the moment, 
for the Asquithians are contemplating a breach, and the founding 
of a separate movement. But they hesitate. 





—— 


WHY SUPERVISE GERMANY ? 


2 > discussions at Geneva this week regarding 
the future supervision of German armaments 
by the League of Nations had about them ap 

inevitable air of unreality. The French professed— 

we say “ professed ”’ because it is difficult to belieye 
that M. Briand entertains any real anxiety at all op 
the subject—to be anxious to prevent there being 
any “gap” between the prospective relaxation of 
direct supervision by the Allies and the establishment 
of efficient supervision by the League of Nations, 

But there are bound, in any case, to be gaps. Under 

Article 218 of the Treaty of Versailles, which is the sole 

authority for any action the League may take, there 

must be a constant succession of “ gaps.”” The Article 
runs as follows : 
So long as the present Treaty remains in force, Ge 
undertakes to give every facility for any investigation which 
the Council of the League of Nations, acting if need be bya 
majority vote, may consider necessary. 

This would seem clearly to imply that any such 

investigation must relate to some specific charge or 

complaint upon which the Council can vote. To suggest 
that it authorises the League to set up in Germany 

a permanent Commission of inquiry or control is 
surely, to say the least, to strain its natural meaning. 
The Treaty as a whole, it is true, is so badly (or s 
cleverishly ?) drafted, and so full of ambiguities, that 
clause after clause can be interpreted to mean almost 
anything that this interpreter or that wishes it to 
mean. But the whole spirit of the Covenant is incom- 
patible with any proposal for applying to the armaments 
of a single one of its members a close scrutiny to 
which no other member can even be asked to submit. 

The whole discussion is essentially unreal because 
even if we any longer wished to subject German 
armaments to some permanent form of control it wouid 
be beyond our power. Theoretically we can do what 
we like with Germany; actually we can do nothing. 

If Germany, for instance, were to refuse on legalistic 
grounds to offer hospitality to any Commission of 
control, whether acting under the authority of the 
Council of Ambassadors or of the League of Nations, 
what would happen next? Are we going to war 
again to enforce the French interpretation of Article 
213? Of course we are not, and of course France is 
not—even though the pugnacious M. Poincaré is just 
now her Prime Minister. These questions require 
strictly realistic consideration. We all know that 
Germany can, in fact, go a very long way in the 
direction of repudiating the restrictive conditions 
imposed upon her by the Treaty of Versailles without 
running the slightest risk of recreating a militant 
European coalition against her. She can be fairly 
sure of the support of Signor Mussolini in almost any 
rational policy she chooses to pursue; and she can 
be absolutely sure that she will not encounter the 
active hostility of Great Britain or America by any 
policy which falls short of definite territorial aggression. 
If she should choose explicitly to repudiate forthwith 
every form of supervision, and all the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty, she could probably do so with 
almost complete impunity. The French army o 
occupation might advance a little by way of a demon- 
stration of French power and prestige; but it would 
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not advance far; and the British forces would more 
probably be ordered to withdraw than be allowed to 
involve themselves in any such tangle. 

These are the crude and obvious facts of the situation. 
Whatever she may be in theory, Germany is no longer 
jin fact under any sort of physical compulsion. She 
would be badly advised, of course, to make any overt 
repudiation of any one of the obligations which she 
has assumed under the Treaty of Versailles; but the 
fact remains that she can do almost what she pleases 
in that regard. And that is a fact which “ Allied” 
statesmen must constantly bear in mind. ‘Our Mr. 
Austen’ may be very stern in his manner at moments, 
but he has no substantial backing of English public 
opinion except when he is being conciliatory and is 
trying to convert theoretical into actual peace. We 
backed him as one man over Locarno; we damned 
him almost as one man over those shilly-shallying 
intrigues which prevented the entry of Germany into 
the League last March; and we congratulated him 
again over the Thoiry conversations—on the assumption 
that he had helped to promote them. But he is not 
aSir Edward Grey ;_ he will never lead England into war 
against its inclination. He has no assurance of popular 
support in any quarter, except when he is expressing 
those eminently peaceful sentiments which in the 
England of to-day are practically universal. 

It may be said that we are painting the picture 
too starkly—almost unpatriotically, weakening the 
authority of our representatives, and so on. But 
we do not believe that these things can be stated too 
starkly. It ts a fact, and a vitally important fact, 
that Germany can no longer be coerced at all, not 
even in the matter of her armaments; simply because 
the will to coerce no longer exists anywhere—except 
amongst a comparatively small minority in France— 
and cannot be recreated by anything short of a palpable 
outrage. 

In a word, the war is over and done with as far 
as we are concerned. We have no longer any feelings 
either of hatred or of fear in regard to Germany; and 
indeed if the truth were to be told we might express 
a stronger desire for the supervision of French than 
of German armaments by the League of Nations, 
especially in the matter of aeroplanes and submarines. 
But in reality all such formal supervision is chimerical. 
It is by other means that we must secure, if we can, 
the general disarmament of Europe. Meanwhile there 
is no conceivable reason from the British point of 
view why Germany should not possess as many aero- 
planes as France. Indeed, we might be a little happier 
if she did, because it can never be to our interest to 
consent to a marked supremacy on the part of any 
country, whether it be on land, on the sea, or in the 
air. We may have a certain comfortable, and perhaps 
not unfounded, belief that our own Air Force more 
than makes up in efficiency for what it lacks in numbers ; 
but all the same it might be just as well from our 
point of view that France’s numerical superiority 
in the air should not remain unchallenged. At all 
events, we shall not go to war to prevent such a 
c . 

But why, it may be asked, all this talk of war? 
Well, certainly there is not going to be another 
European war in this generation at least; and if 
we talk of it, it is only to emphasise the fact that we 


are living in an era of almost inevitable peace, as far 
as the greater Powers are concerned; and that it is 
therefore fundamentally absurd to endeavour to main- 
tain special precautions against a particular Power. 
Why should Germany be “ inspected” at all, by the 
League of Nations or anybody else? If there should 
be another European war in the lifetime of the present 
generation, who can say whether we shall be the enemy 
or the ally of the Germans? No man can foresee 
that. And in any case, if Locarno, and Thoiry, and 
the entry of Germany into the League of Nations 
mean anything, they surely mean that our enmity 
has been buried, that Germany stands on a level with 
all other European Powers and that we have no right 
to attempt to subject her to any form of supervision 
to which we are not ourselves ready to submit. It 
is one of the greatest of British interests that there 
should be an end of these distinctions. 


THE F.B.I. AND THE FACTORIES 
BILL 


HE Federation of British Industries, in a com- 
munication issued a few days ago, appealed to 
the Government to postpone the Factories Bill, 
and to call a halt to all fresh legislation regulating industrial 
conditions. The Federation quoted Mr. Baldwin’s words 
at Scarborough, to the effect that “ the last months through 
which we have passed have postponed for some t'me any 
prospect of ameliorative legislation which requires maney.” 
It urged that some further relief should be given to manu- 
facturers from the burden of local rates, and uttered serious 
warnings about the effect of imposing on industry any 
fresh regulations which would add to the cost of production. 
But above all it urged postponement of the Factories Bill ; 
and this was clearly the main object with which the com- 
munication was issued to the press. 

It remains to be seen whether Mr. Baldwin will respond 
to this appeal. It is well known that there are among 
his supporters a good many who would prefer not only 
to drop the Factories Bill, but to repeal or water down a 
number of the Acts passed in recent years for the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions. It is not merely against 
Trade Unions that the wrath of many Tories is directed, 
but also against the legal protection of working-class 
standards and conditions. For these laws, it is alleged, 
hamper Great Britain in her competition with foreign 
countries, and are a source of loss to the employer and of 
unemployment to the worker. 

Is this really so? Can we really not afford to give to 
the British workers the safeguards for minimum rates of 
wages which are embodied in the Trade Boards Acts, 
or the provisions for working conditions and a standard 
working week which the Factories Bill is intended to 
enforce. If so, we have come to a pretty pass; for the 
Government’s Factories Bill is certainly not a measure 
which proposes any considerable advance even on existing 
practice. The Bill has been emasculated already, and 
differs greatly from the measure put forward by the Labour 
Party in 1924. In some respects, it even proposes a 
retrogression from earlier practice and regulations; and 
in what new proposals it lays down, it certainly does not 
go beyond the making universal of practices which are 
already common. Serious opposition to it can hardly be 
aroused except among those who think that it is neces- 
sary actually to lower the standards which are already 
in force. 


For a quarter of a century, the Factory Acts have 
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remained substantially unamended, and even before the 
war it was recognised that both consolidation and improve- 
ment were overdue. These were delayed because of war 
conditions, and after the war the question was shoved 
aside in favour of others which were deemed more urgent. 
This was the easier because the largest single question 
covered by the Factory Acts, that of the normal working 
day and week, was then expected to be speedily dealt 
with by other methods. In 1919 the great majority of 
industries adopted by agreement a working week of forty- 
eight hours or less, and at the International Labour Con- 
ference at Washington the convention in favour of a 
universal maximum working week of forty-eight hours, 
to be enforced by law, was adopted with the full support 
of the British Government representatives. Our readers 
do not need to be reminded how the British Government 
has failed ever since to implement its word to take the 
necessary steps for carrying the Washington Convention 
into effect. 

Amendment of factory law, important in any case, is 
vastly more important if the question of the working day 
and week is not at present to be dealt with by other means. 
The Factories Bill has, of course, a far narrower scope 
than the Washington Convention, in that it covers only 
workers in factories. For these it does, at any rate, 
prescribe a maximum normal working week of 48 hours, 
as against the 554 hours a week in textile and 60 in non- 
textile factories, prescribed for women and young persons 
as maxima under the existing law. It thus appears, in 
the industries to which it applies, to stiffen up the require- 
ments considerably, and, in the words of the F.B.I., to 
impose additional burdens on industry. But it must be 
remembered that the vast majority of the workers covered 
by Factory Acts are in fact working far less than the 
permitted hours—in most cases 48 hours or less. The 
main importance of the new Bill in this respect is not that 
it will—save in exceptional cases—greatly improve on 
things as they are, but that it will give some security 
against their being made worse. No even tolerably good 
employer need fear that he will have to reduce working 
hours if the Bill passes ; it is only that the power to increase 
them beyond the existing limits will be taken away. 

Nor is even this the whole of the truth. For, if the 
theoretically permissible length of the working day and 
week is to be restricted, employers in return are to obtain 
under the Government’s Bill a new, and in our view 
undeniably extensive, freedom in the working of overtime. 
At present overtime beyond the permitted hours is not 
allowed at all in textile factories, and is very narrowly 
regulated for both women and young persons in all factories 
under the Acts. In the Government’s Bill, it is proposed 
to allow overtime for both women and young persons in 
any factory up to a maximum of 100 (or in special cases 
150) hours in the year. This would in fact enable a factory 
to work 54 (or exceptionally 56) hours a week, instead of 
the normal 48, and would enable an eleven hours day to 
be worked. To this proposal, which is mainly based on 
emergency practices introduced during the war, there 
are very grave social objections. Overtime, save as an 
exceptional measure, is bad, and in most cases uneconomic. 
It destroys, especially for young persons, the possibility 
of systematic educational work outside the factory hours, 
and it largely defeats the purposes which the legal limitation 
of hours is designed to serve. 

We must presume that this licence to work overtime is 
not regarded by employers as a sufficient compensation 
for the remaining provisions of the Bill. Otherwise, the 
F.B.I. would hardly have issued its manifesto. If this 
is so, we would strongly urge the Government to remember 
the overtime clauses, to which apparently the employers 





a 


do not attach so much importance as was supposed. We 
would urge that, for young persons at least, systematic 
overtime should be absolutely prohibited, and that for 
women also it should be regulated by a far stiffer limitation 
than the Bill proposes. The limitation to 45 hours jp 
the year which applies to non-textile factories under the 
existing law gives, surely, quite enough scope for the 
meeting of those special emergencies to which overtime 
working ought to be confined. 

We do not suppose that this will satisfy the F.B.L, or, 
indeed, that they will be satisfied unless the Bill is with. 
drawn or postponed. Unfortunately, despite all evidence 
to the contrary, British employers appear to have got 
firmly into their heads the idea that the salvation of 
British industry is to be found in worsening wages and 
conditions of employment. Every addition to the wages 
bill, every limitation in the length of the working day, 
every provision about amenity or sanitation of factories, 
is treated as a fresh “ burden” on industry, weakening 
our competitive power in overseas markets. There appears 
to be no realisation at all that it is the main part of the 
employer’s business to make effective use of the labour 
employed by him, and to adapt himself to changing social 
standards of life by improving his methods of production 
so as to lower his labour cost even while raising wages 
and improving conditions. There is, of course, a limit to 
the possibility of lowering labour costs by more efficient 
organisation, but we believe that British industry, taken 
as a whole, has a long way to go before it can be regarded 
as having met its obligations in this respect. 

This, however, is not the main point now at issue. Whatis 
vital is not so much that employers should be compelled 
by law to improve factory conditions—though there is 
much to he done in this way—but that they should be 
prevented from using the present situation as an excuse 
for worsening the conditions which now exist. The 
opposition to the Factories Bill seems to us almost wholly 
unintelligible unless this is really what its leaders have 
in mind. It would make so little difference to existing 
practice, save by bringing the worst employers up to an 
average standard, that the hostility can hardly be based 
on the fear of any new “ burdens.” It is rather to the 
existing ‘‘ burdens,” we fear, that objection is taken. 
The coalowners, by a misguided use of an exceptional 
economic opportunity, have just succeeded in degrading 
the living standards of the miners and, thereby, in post- 
poning for a little while the necessity for putting their 
own house in order. Apparently, employers in other 
industries have more than half a mind to follow their 
example, and, like them, to attack, not only wages, but 
also the normal working week. 

Even if British industry were in so parlous a condition 
as these desperate remedies, and the gloomy forebodings 
of the F.B.L., would seem to suggest, we are convinced 
that it could not be rescued by such means. If our 
industries are to make good, they must do so by efficiency 
of production, and not by means of cheap labour and 
overwork. It is not so long since Col. Willey, then President 
of the F.B.I. itself, came back from the United States, 
fired with enthusiasm for the policy of high wages, and 
preached us all a sermon on that very text. Apparently, 
he has signally failed to convince his own colleagues. 
And we have had ample evidence already that he has 
not convinced the Government, which in its dealings with 
the coal mines has followed precisely the opposite principle. 

In face of these facts, the danger to the Factories Bill 
cannot be lightly dismissed. There are many things 
it to which we take strong objection, especially in the 
overtime clauses. But the Bill is long overdue and long 
promised, and it has been postponed more than once 
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already. It would be a deplorable error not to pass it 
now. And we hope all who realise this will lose no time 
in bringing pressure to bear in the right quarters in order 
to convince the Government that, whatever the leaders 
of the F.B.I. may say, there is a great and preponderant 
body of opinion that strongly favours the Bill, and desires 
to see it strengthened rather than scrapped, and expedited 


rather than again postponed. 


INDIA AFTER THE ELFCTIONS 


T would be idle to attempt even a summary account 
] of all the parties and factions that were engaged in 
the Indian elections just concluded, but there is no 
great difficulty in stating the main results as they are 
to be seen in the All-India Assembly and the provincial 
Councils. The leading fact is that the Swarajists have 
suffered serious reverses, everywhere except in Madras 
and Bengal, but that in only two of the major provinces 
do those reverses correspond with the hopes that were 
entertained by their opponents. In the All-India Assembly 
the Swarajist Party is markedly reduced in numbers. 
It was forty-six and is now thirty-seven. Its majority 
therefore is gone, and its losses are such that the tactics 
of obstruction entered upon three years ago must be 
abandoned. Pundit Motilal Nehru was able in the last 
Assembly to make an effective display of force, although 
the only practical result was an increase of his practical 
difficulties. As Swarajist leader he is stil] the head of 
the largest single party; but he is confronted by groups 
of Responsivists, Independents, and Mohammedans, and 
his immediate problem as a leader of Opposition is to 
find some basis of co-operation with one or other of those 
groups. At the moment this would seem to be an impossible 
task. 

The polling throughout India came at the end of a 
campaign probably more confused than any that has 
ever been known in the British Empire. This year’s 
election is the third since the Constitution was created in 1919. 
In the first Mr. Gandhi’s word prevailed, the polling was 
meagre, and the new Councils were launched in an atmosphere 
of general discouragement. The second election (1923) 
brought the rout of the Indian Liberals and the victory 
of the Swaraj party, as non-co-operating obstructionists, 
under the leadership of the late C. R. Das. Since the 
death of that able but unstable Bengali, his policy—over 
which he was in two minds at the end of his life—has 
been thoroughly discredited, and the variegated hosts 
of Indian Nationalism have been still further divided. 
Swaraj obstructionism was put to a conclusive test nine 
months ago, when the walk-out of the party from the 
Chamber was organised at Delhi and was followed by a 
futile in-and-out arrangement. Pundit Motilal could not 
fail to realise the impossibility of a plan that was neither 
non-co-operation nor straightforward obstruction, and the 
Swarajist dilemma was loudly advertised when a number 
of the ablest Swarajists, belonging te Bombay and the 
Central Provinces, broke away and started a movement of 
“responsive co-operation.” Shortly before the election 
they were joined by Mr. Lajpat Rai, and as a consequence 
the Swarajists entered the conflict in the belief that their 
defeat was a foregone conclusion. It is advisable to keep 
this in mind, if only as a partial] explanation of the fact that 
the Swarajists, although sufficiently despondent over 
their lost majorities, are far from looking upon themselves 
as the beaten party. They argue, indeed, that it is the 
Responsivists and the moderates of the Indian National 
Congress who have on the whole failed to make an impres- 
tion upon the electorate. It is worth while to examine 
this contention in the light of the results. 





In the eight provinces which have legislative councils 
there are marked differences to be noted. The Swarajists’ 
success in Madras is the one great surprise of the election. 
It is related more or less directly to the struggle in South 
India between the Brahmins and the lower castes. The 
Non-Brahmin party bears the cumbrous label of “ Justicist ” 
(i.e., those who demand social justice); and the general 
belief is that the Madras Swarajists won for two particular 
reasons—first, because their leaders took a strong stand 
against communal, or Hindu-Moslem, dissension, and 
secondly because the Justicists allowed their case against 
Brahmin ascendency to ve put narrowly and with bitter- 
ness. The Swarajists here are the largest single party 
in the Council, but they are almost exactly balanced by 
the Independents and Justicists, and it is assumed that 
they will not seek to upset the new Ministry, which is 
drawn from the Independents. In Bengal the Swarajists 
are reduced in number, but that is due chiefly to the fact 
that their Mohammedan allies have withdrawn and are 
now organised as a wing of the Moslem party to which, 
it is assumed, Lord Lytton will turn for a Ministry. There 
has been no Ministry in Bengal since 1924; nor has there 
been in the Central Provinces, where the Swarajists are 
now reduced to a small group and the Responsivists have 
done unexpectedly well. In the United Provinces, again, 
the Swarajists are few, and in the Punjab they are a 
pitiful remnant. The reasons for the defeat are not the 
same in these two contiguous provinces, for the Punjab 
is always distinct and its complicated communities afford 
almost unlimited. scope for the play of local questions. 
The contests in Bombay have been exceptionally interesting. 
Both city and presidency are politically educated, and 
it so happened that at the beginning of the campaign 
the Swarajists were reinforced by the foundation of a 
new daily paper, with Mr. B. G. Horniman as editor. This 
meant, as a matter of fact, that the Swaraj programme, 
stated once again in terms of plain non-co-operation, 
was put before the Bombay electorate by an English 
journalist with greater clearness and dash than any Indian 
editor has exhibited since the party came into existence. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Horniman could not save the Bombay 
Swarajists, who are reduced to little more than a third 
of their number. Nor does his energetic campaigning, 
into which he threw a liberal supply of personalities, 
seem to have had the effect of increasing materially the 
total number of voters going to the poll. Even Bombay, 
the most Westernised city of India, remained curiously 
apathetic, while, as always, the small, compact, and 
reasonable Parsee community secured relatively the 
largest share of representation. 

The situation in the provinces being thus, in the main, 
one of varied equilibrium, we may turn to the Central 
Legislative Assembly and consider the probabilities. 
During the past three years the Swarajists and their 
associates have had a small majority of the elected members. 
In the new Assembly they will not be able to muster 
more than two-thirds of their former strength unless 
they can win over one or other of the groups which have 
fought them in the election, often with great bitterness. 
The crucial question is that of the limits of obstruction. 
The Responsivists and the new National Congress group, 
led by Pundit M. M. Malaviya and Mr. Lajpat Rai, are 
Nationalists and quite sufficiently critical of the Govern- 
ment; but they take the constitutional position and are 
ready to work for Indian unity, and thus to prepare for 
that revision of the Constitution which should make a 
definite start before the newly-elected Legislatures come 
to the end of their term. Should the Swarajist leader 
go to Delhi in the New Year with the determination to 
resume the old Parnellite tactics, he will succeed only 
in widening the breach between his followers and the 
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other Indian parties and in further exposing the folly of 
mere obstruction. The tendency in that event would 
be for the Moslem members and the Hindu Responsivists 
to draw together into an Indian Liberal party, and this 
notwithstanding the widespread complaint against Mr. 
Lajpat Rai and his friends, that in the campaign they 
have sought rather to emphasise than to smooth over the 
Hindu-Moslem differences. From beginning to end the 
election has been in many ways distressing, and now that 
the party representation is defined there is an only too 
evident lack of leadership and of intelligent programme- 
making. But the situation is not without a few encourag- 
ing features. The new All-India Assembly probably 
contains a larger number of able and experienced men 
than were to be found in either of its predecessors. Most 
of these are men of political mind, who may be relied 
upon to act with the understanding of at least one parlia- 
mentary principle, namely, that members of an elective 
assembly must accept the plain facts and implications of 
a representative and deliberative body. In other words, 
they cannot, being there, act as though they were not 
members elected to sit, to debate, and to decide upon 
public questions. A second not discouraging point is 
that, although the electoral contests tended to sharpen 
the party barriers between Hindus and Mohammedans, 
there appears to be in the result less evidence of animosity 
than existed a few months ago. If that is so, it should 
be recognised that no small measure of gratitude is due 
to the new Viceroy, whose words and attitude have alike 
been admirable. 

Finally, we note one particular incident of a kind which 
is both new and hopeful in India. The European Associa- 
tion has been meeting in conference for the discussion 
of practical steps preparatory to the work of constitutional 
revision, due to begin two years hence. The conference 
welcomed the proposal of co-operation with Indian leaders 
and representative bodies, and further listened with 
approval to the suggestion that the men chosen for the 
task of framing the scheme of revision should be unham- 
pered by association with the making of the existing 
Constitution. Such proposals as these are not only 
promising. They would have been almost inconceivable 
in India even as recently as ten years ago. 


IN PRAISE OF TEMPERANCE 


MAN in a good position was convicted the other 
A day of defrauding his employers of £8,000, and, 

according to the evidence of the police, he attri- 
buted his downfall to excessive love of motoring. Had 
he attributed it to excessive love of betting or excessive 
love of drinking, what morals would have been drawn ! 
The unhappy man would have been spoken of in a thousand 
homes, not as a victim of excess, but as a victim of betting or 
of drink. The thing in which he exceeded would have been 
regarded as in itself vicious, and it would have been in vain 
to protest to the fanatical that a thing may be the occasion 
of wrongdoing and may yet be perfectly innocent. This 
is clear enough in the case of the convicted motorist. 
Even the most fanatical pedestrian would not contend 
that motoring is a sin because it brought a man to ruin. 
A temperate love of motoring is obviously as innocent 
as a temperate love of wine. The vice lies in excess, and 
piety or thrift can just as easily become a vice through 
excess as motoring or wine-drinking. 

There has always been a school of paradox-makers who 
have defended excess, and the ‘“ Nothing-too-much” 
of the Greeks has never been allowed to pass unchallenged 
as the last word of wisdom. “ Be ye drunken, but not 


with wine,” is an injunction to the religious; and one of 


——. 


Blake’s most famous proverbs is that which declares that 
“the Road of Excess leads to the Palace of Wisdom,” 
All the writers of the Dionysiac school have believed jp 
the virtue of excess, and Luther’s “ Pecca fortiter” js g 
saying of the same temper. Excess, indeed, may justly 
be praised if we do not praise it to excess. In a lukewarm 
world it is the enemy of lukewarmness. It is a protest 
against virtues that sail among the shallows of caution 
and timidity and never venture among the perils of the 
high seas. St. Paul would not have been so good g 
Christian if he had not previously been an excessive 
persecutor of Christians. All genius, whether religious 
or artistic, is a kind of excess. The man of genius is 
intoxicated with some vision or belief in a world of mainly 
sober men and women. Even so, I doubt if it is wise to 
preach a gospel of excess. Not one in a million men who 
get intoxicated is a man of genius, and the excesses of 
intoxicated men without genius are recorded in some of 
the darkest pages of history. The minor revolutionists, 
the one-idea’d assassins, the street-corner persecutors, 
have for the most part been men who have imbibed some 
half-truth to excess. The truth is, the Road to Excess 
leads to the Palace of Wisdom only if a man is born wise, 
If a man is temperamentally wise, every road leads to the 
Palace of Wisdom. He can turn his very errors into the 
stuff of wisdom, and in the end he may even learn wisdom 
from having played the fool. 

There is no need, however, to incite simple men to 
excess. Ifa man is not born with an inclination to excess, 
it will be useless for him to attempt to cultivate arti- 
ficially the spirit of excess. The man who is not bom 
a Romeo will never become a Romeo by willing it. The 
spirit of excess is either given or withheld at the cradle, 
and to most men it is in some form or other given. Hence, 
I think, the moralists have done well to praise temperance 
rather than excess. Excess in itself can never be one of 
the universal virtues, while temperance is. Temperance 
is a word that has been debased in modern times, so that, 
if Socrates returned to earth and found himself tempted 
to enter a hall where a meeting of a temperance society 
was in progress, he would certainly rise in his place and 
put some disturbing questions to the orators. Temperance 
among the Greeks was one of the graces of life. Temperance 
to-day is a negation not merely of excess, but of the old 
kind of temperance. Aristotle, if I have not misread 
the little that I have read of him, condemned this kind 
of temperance as he condemned excess. He set deficiency 
against excess as its opposing vice. ‘“‘ The man deficient 
in the enjoyment of pleasures,” he said, “ is the opposite 
of the profligate; and the middle character is the tem- 
perate man.” Every one even to-day would agree with 
Aristotle, when he discusses the use of money and sets 
the excess of the spendthrift against the deficiency of the 
mean man, with the temperate man between them as 4 
model. But nowadays our teachers are far more given 
to attacking the vice of excess than the vice of deficiency, 
though it is possible that the one contributes as much to 
the miseries of the human race as the other. They do not 
realise that the deficient Prohibitionist—I do not mean 
the teetotaller, for thousands of teetotallers are temperate 
men—is not only the opposite but the fellow in error of 
the excessive drunkard. In a sense, he is even as excessive 
as the drunkard. Like the drunkard, he is too much 
preoccupied with drink, and wastes his life in thoughts 
of the bottle. No wise man will devote his life mainly 
to drink, whether from excessive love of it or from excessive 
hatred of it. And it is the same in regard to every branch 
of human conduct. It is possible to be excessively pre 
occupied with sex, for example, either as an extreme 
debauchee or as an extreme Puritan. The temperate 
Puritan is, to my mind, as near an approach to the ideal 
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man as any other, but there is another kind of extreme 
Puritan who concentrates all his imagination on one 
kind of evil to the exclusion of all others and so becomes 
a partner in the very evil that he hates. 

Hence, I am sure it would be a pleasanter world if our 
teachers were to return to the old idea of temperance 
and resurrect the belief in temperance in all things. 
Aristotle seemed to think that the excessive were more 
curable that the deficient by a philosophy of temperance 
—that it was easier, for instance, to convert a spendthrift 
than to convert a miser into a good citizen. There is 
sufficient doubt about this, however, to make it worth 
the while of moralists to address their lessons no longer 
exclusively to the partisans of excess. At the same time, 
there is, perhaps, some reason for this concentration on 
the excessive, since the finest kind of character is that of 
the man with something excessive in his nature which 
js controlled by temperance. Temperance is the horseman 
of the spirit of excess. The intemperate man is, like 
a bolting horse, a nuisance to himself and to others. The 
man who turned thief through an excessive love of motoring 
was a man whose ruling passion bolted with him, when, 
if it had been capably ridden, it might have carried him to 
happiness. The drunkard is in the same plight; his 
ruling passion has also bolted. And half the vices of 
mankind are similarly the result of bad horsemanship. 
It is a good thing to ride a spirited animal, but only if 
one can ride him. And temperance is the supremely 
skilful rider. 

At the same time, it is by no means easy to answer 
those who contend that the secret of the perfect life is 
not temperance but the right kind of intemperance. One 
does not picture St. Francis as a temperate man, and 
many of the heroes of the nations have been men who 
devoted themselves intemperately to the salvation of their 
country or to some great cause. Few men would make 
a virtue of intemperance in the use of food, drink, or 
money, or even of vituperative language. But it is difficult 
to quarrel with the intemperance of sanctity or of self- 
sacrifice. Even among the religious and the patriotic, 
however, we can make a distinction between the intem- 
perance of self-abnegation and the intemperance of self- 
indulgence. The intemperance of Tertullian, as he gloats 
over the picture of sinners suffering in Hell, is as self- 
indulgent as if he had been a drunkard or a gambler. 
There is no self-indulgence of this kind in St. Francis. 
He has all the self-control of the temperate man. In 
politics, again, Marat never wins our affections, however we 
may whitewash him, because, like Tertullian, he was 
intemperate in the self-indulgent fashion. Self-sacrificing, 
he sacrificed too much more than himself to the cause. 
Many revolutionists are likethat. It may not be excessive 
to sacrifice oneself to a cause, but a man should be 
temperate in sacrificing other people. 

Hence, there is something to be said for moderation 
even among saints and patriots. Moderation is sometimes 
given a bad name because it is confused with mediocrity 
and is associated with middle age, the middle classes, and 
other things that, for some absurd reason, are supposed 
to be unpleasant. To quarrel with moderation, however, 
is about as intelligent as it would be to quarrel with 
Childs’s riding of Coronach in the Derby. Moderation at 
its best is the perfect management of a spirited and excessive 
temperament. Decadent philosophers have denounced it 
because they have regarded it as a mark of lowered vitality ; 
but the greater philosophers have praised it for exactly 
the opposite reason. They realise that, in a world exclu- 
sively populated by men of lowered vitality, it would be 
unnecessary to advocate moderation, and that the praise 
of moderation is necessary because the ordinary human 






being is born with far livelier passions than he can either 
easily or automatically control. So much is this so 
that it is logical to admire equally the beauty of moderation 
and the beauty of excess. Perhaps, it is impossible to 
admire one of them truly without also admiring the other. 
v. ¥. 


NATURE’S SIFTING 


STRANGE irresponsibility of judgment is indicated 
A by the swing of the pendulum away from the 
Darwinian theory of natural selection as a vera 
causa in organic evolution. Because we are beginning to 
know a little more about the raw materials of evolution 
—the germinal changes that find expression as bodily 
fluctuations and mutations—must we leap to the conclusion 
that there is no need for natural selection? Because we 
have a little more light than Darwin had on the originative 
factors in organic evolution, must we swing to the exag- 
gerated view that directive factors or eliminating factors 
do not exist or do not count? 

No one has contributed more than Hugo de Vries to 
our knowledge of variations, and no one has more firmly 
indicated the limitations of the natural selection factor— 
the pruning hook of the growing and varying arbor vite. 
But while we find him approving of the neat criticism : 
“* Natural selection may explain the survival of the fittest, 
but it does not explain their arrival,’”” we should also 
notice his broadminded attitude to the central theory 
of Darwinism, as in the sentence: ‘“ Variations may 
arise slowly, from simple fluctuations, or suddenly, by 
mutations ; in both cases natural selection will take hold 
of them, will multiply them if they are beneficial, and 
in the course of time accumulate them, so as to produce 
that great diversity of organic life, which we so highly 
admire.”” Yet we accept psychologically warped assevera- 
tions to the effect that natural selection is not of much 
importance in evolution. In saying “ psychologically 
warped ” we allude to the familiar vice of experts, who 
having discerned some one factor with intense vividness, 
let us say Mendelian inheritance, are somehow impelled 
to depreciate every other factor. But because one happens 
to have had a revelation of Brahma the creator (giving 
origin to mutations), one does not feel it necessary to deny 
the power of Siva the destroyer (natural selection in fact). 

Therefore, while we do not wish to appeal to authority, 
we would quote De Vries again, for he has done so much 
in the way of illuminating investigation. What does 
he say in the Darwin Centenary essays? “ The origin of 
new species, which is in part the effect of mutability, is, 
however, due mainly to natural selection. Mutability 
provides the new characters and new elementary species. 
Natural selection, on the other hand, decides what is to 
live and what is to die.” Here there is nothing but clear- 
headedness in regard to the difference between originative 
and directive (or sifting) factors. 

It may be granted that it is useful now and again to 
point out that a sieve does not make what it sifts, and 
that the pruning shears do not exactly cause the tree to 
grow, but reiteration of a truism becomes tedious. It 
was quite useful for Samuel Butler to say in his inimitable 
fashion: “ Darwinism tries to explain how I am here 
by showing how my uncles, cousins, and aunts have gone 
away.” But his witty jibe has much more justification 
than Driesch’s: “ Darwinism explained how by 
throwing stones one could build a house of typical style.” 

One wishes that people who sway public opinion on 
difficult questions would read a little more before they 
make their deliverances. Thus in recent evolutionist 
discussions we have seen nothing that would lead us to 
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suppose that any disputant knows anything about such 
an important investigation as Baur’s recent study of 
snapdragons, in which it is shown, after many years of 
research, that the garden races are constantly exhibiting 
small mutations, transmissible in their entirety in Mende- 
lian fashion, often going one better than the parents, and 
occurring copiously even in “ pure lines,” that is to say in 
lineages all descended from one. As to the wild species of 
snapdragon, Baur has come to the conclusion that they 
have been and are in many cases the result of the summation 
of small mutations comparable to those that are of everyday 
occurrence in the garden. In natural conditions, he says, 
the summation may be put to the credit of Natural Selection, 
which sifted and sifts the mutations in reference to the 
diverse and changeful conditions of locality and climate. 
Large mutations he recognises as also occurring in cultivated 
races of snapdragon, and on these, apt to be extreme, the 
gardener operates in his Artificial Selection. His sieve is 
not fine enough, so to speak, for the small mutations which 
Natural Selection sifts. So we come back to Darwinism ! 

Since Darwin’s day the effective operation of Natural 
Selection has been several times demonstrated—e.g., by 
Weldon, Crampton, Poulton, and Cesnola. Why, then, has 
there been this reaction from the theory ? Largely because 
so few think resolutely, or are able to withstand being blown 
about by every wind of doctrine. Let us consider briefly 
the three most important objections that have been brought 
against Darwin’s view. 

(1) If mutations have been common throughout the 
evolution-process, if a new position of organic stability 
has often been reached brusquely, if the Proteus has 
frequently been leaping as well as creeping, if there is a 
Natura saltatriz, then what is required of the theory 
of Natural Selection will certainly be less than Darwin 
supposed. Yet we do not find De Vries or Baur jettisoning 
the theory, and we might give many other examples 
of actual investigators who remain Darwinians, not 
slavishly of course, but in essential idea. 

(2) Of great importance is Johannsen’s evidence that if 
the descendants of an individual high-class bean-plant are 
kept apart in a pure line, no amount of selection will get 
beyond the mean of the line. There are indeed some tall 
plants and some short plants, and other “ fluctuations,” 
but there is nothing to choose between the descendants of 
the talls and the descendants of the shorts. The reason for 
this may be that the “ fluctuations ”’ in this case are non- 
transmissible “ modifications ”’ or “ acquired characters ”’ 
due to peculiarities in individual nurture. There is no use 
trying to select from amidst non-heritable characters. 

But there are other reasons why we must not be swept 
away by Johannsen’s important evidence. It must be 
allowed, for instance, that “ pure lines” are not typical 
of wild stocks in natural conditions, where cross- 
fertilisation is frequent; it is dangerous to argue from 
brief pure-line experiments to the age-long processes of 
Nature ; it is premature to deny the possibility of heritable 
mutations occurring in pure lines—very premature, since 
Baur has shown that they may be common ! 

(8) No doubt it is not always easy to see how a small 
new departure could persist while still very incipient, 
too minute to be caught by the meshes of the natural 
selection sieve. But it seems hardly playing the game 
to ignore the fact that Darwin, with his usual self-criticism 
and anticipation of difficulties, gave careful consideration 
to this very point. He laid stress on the correlation of 
variations, one being somehow linked to another, and 
suggested that the selection of advances in a major 
variation might bring the minor variation through the 
incipient stages until it also was gripped. It must also be 
noted that a new departure may occur simultaneously 


i 


in many variants, and if these are segregated by any of 
the many forms of isolation, then the likelihood of the 
novelty being lost is greatly diminished. Nowadays, of 
course, the difficulty does not press if the mutation jp 
question mendelises, for in that case, if it comes, it comes 
to stay. And again when we think of such difficult problems 
as the evolution of the eye or the ear, it is a familiar 
reflection that for ages the selection may have been jp 
reference to a function or significance different from that 
which is characteristic of the final result. Thus the eye 
was primarily a light-and-shade organ, not for i 
forming ; and the ear was for ages an equilibrating organ 
before it had become a hearing ear. 

But if we read Darwin a little more we should realise 
the extraordinary subtlety of his concept of Natural 
Selection, a subtlety of which, in his humility, he said 
that he did not always find it easy to keep it in mind, 
Nature’s sifting operates in relation to a very intricate 
web of life; her winnowing may detect a nuance; an 
organism that says Shibboleth may have survival value 
as against one that says Sibboleth. 

And if it be said that Natural Selection cannot account 
for the Ascent of Life, for progressive evolution, the answer 
is frankly that we require Brahma the creator as well as 
Siva the destroyer. Darwin postulated the Proteus, 
admitting that its quick changes were beyond him. 
“What the devil,” he said, “‘ determines each particular 
variation ?”” Thanks to Bateson, De Vries, and many 
others, we know much more about variations than Darwin 
did; thanks to Mendel and Weismann and many others 
we know much more about the laws of their entailment 
than Darwin did; but we are lagging miserably behind 
Darwin in the development of the doctrine of Selection. 
“Evolution,” as Graham Kerr recently said, “is a 
philosophy of wild nature”; and it is when we envisage 
organisms in their natural surroundings that we realise 
the evolution of sieves as well as the evolution of the 
material to be sifted. Linkages established in the system 
of nature operate on the whole against retrogression and 
towards advance. No doubt the tapeworm is the outcome 
of evolution as well as the Golden Eagle, for fitness is 
relative to the particular conditions of each life, yet on the 
whole the emergence of the Golden Eagle is more typical 
of the evolutionary process, which is integrative at the 
core. We do not doubt that Natural Selection sometimes 
puts on a brake, even on variability ; but in other cases 
it acts as an accelerator, and it operates in relation to an 
established system of Nature which becomes increasingly 
complex. Our point is that while the varying organism 
may be in itself progressive, the converse of a radio-active 
element, the sieves may also work in the same direction. 

J. Anruur THomson. 


Correspondence 
LLOYD GEORGE AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Why should it be assumed that it would be to the 
advantage of the Labour Party to enter into an electoral arrange 
ment with the Liberals? The position of a Labour candidate 
in most industrial constituencies is surely more favourable in & 
triangular contest, while in a purely agricultural division the 
presence of a Labour candidate would jeopardise the success of 
the Liberal. An arrangement such as is suggested would be 
against the interests of the Labour Party and of advantage to 
the Liberals in both cases. A typically Lloyd Georgian arrange- 
ment ! 

Further, if it is Mr. Lloyd George’s ambition to secure the 
return of sufficient Liberal members to give his party the balance 
of Parliamentary power, then it is equally important to the 
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Labour Party, anticipating a majority over the Conservatives, 
to prevent him from obtaining it.—Yours, &c., 
T. E. Nayor. 
‘e have never suggested that it would be to the advantage 
of the Labour Party to enter into any electoral arrangement 
with the ——. eo come such comet — be of 
t advan to the country. It is importan recognise 
that Sistinction. “The Labour Party may reasonably “‘ anticipate 
a majority over the Conservatives” at the next Electior, but 
we do not think that any sane supporter of Labour, who is 
acquainted with the electoral situation as a whole thro hout Great 
Britain, can possibly look forward to Labour obtaining a clear 
majority of the House of Commons within at least the next 
decade. Are we for all that time to have a Conservative Govern- 
ment, merely because the Labour Party sees no advantage to 
itself, as a party, in co-operating with left-wing Liberals? This 
would aly be as extreme a case as it is possible to imagine, 
of putting party before country—before the well-being, indeed, 
of the mass of the workers, who want progressive instead of 
reactionary legislation and are not prepared to wait for that still 
far-off day when a Labour Government, pur sang, will be not 
only in office but in power. If Labour had any substantial 
prospects in the county divisions the problem would be quite 
different.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE UPPER SILESIAN ELECTIONS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sirn,—I was amazed to read in your issue of November 27th 
an article on “The New Plebiscite in Upper Silesia,” along 
with Mr. Coparn’s letter under the heading, “* Upper Silesian 
Municipal Elections.” I am, of course, accustomed to expect 
a somewhat censorious attitude from THe NEw StTaTEsMAN 
whenever Poland is concerned, but this is the first time that 
“a correspondent” has been allowed to bolster his case by 
absolutely imaginary figures. 

“A correspondent” asserts that “the plebiscite (in 1921) 
resulted in 1,185,000 votes being given for Germany and 
480,000 in favour of Poland.” If you will consult Vol. VI. of 
A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, p. 619, published 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, you will find that the toial number of votes cast was 
1,190,846, of which the Poles received 479,359, leaving 707,605 
to the Germans ! 

Equally imaginary (one almost inclines to say “ equally 
faked’) are the subsequent figures with which he tries to 
prove that France and Poland succeeded in upsetting the 
verdict of the plebiscite. He says that “the proportions in 
the plebiscite were reversed, Poland getting about 60 per cent. 
of the territory and Germany 40 per cent.’ If he had taken the 
trouble to consult the map facing p. 264 in the volume mentioned 
above, of the plebiscite area, illustrating the award of the 
League of Nations, which can scarcely be unknown to him, 
he would have found out the correct proportions, which are 
approximately as follows : 

Total plebiscite area . +e - about 6,875 sq. m. 

Awarded to Poland .. “a te = 2,015 ,, 

” ” Germany se ° ” 4,860 ” 
It may thus in truth be contended that the award has reversed 
the verdict of the plebiscite, not in favour of Poland, but 
obviously in favour of Germany; for whereas Germany 
obtained only about 59 per cent. of the votes and Poland 
about 41 per cent., Germany got about 70 per cent. of the 
territory against 30 per cent. allotted to Poland. 

I am satisfied after this to leave “‘ a correspondent” to the 
mercy of your own sense of fairness and now come to Mr. E. 
Coparn. His manceuvring for figures, although less offensive, 
is equally reprehensible. His figures are not exactly imaginary, 
but he has deliberately picked out of the eight districts in 
which the communal elections took place, four in which the 
Germans obtained slight majorities, thus concealing the fact 
that over the whole area 3,165 Polish communal councillors 
were elected against 955 German councillors. 

In conclusion, I trust you will allow me to quote here the 
opinion of an authoritative observer, who studied the question 
of Upper Silesia on the spot, namely Professor Hugh Dalton, 
M.P., a member of the Labour Party Executive. This is what 
he writes in the November number of the Contemporary Review : 

There is a much stronger case to be made for the present German- 
Polish frontier than progressive British opinion commonly 
Trecognises. That part of Upper Silesia which was allotted to 
Poland by the League contains a majority of Polish workers, 
who voted in the plebiscite to be included in Poland. It is true 
that most of the capital sunk in the coalfields was German-owned 
and that most of the higher-paid officials were German. But, 


to justify German sovereignty over the area on these grounds is 
to justify what, in other contexts, is condemned by progressive 
opinion as “ Economic Imperialism.”’ It is obvious that the cutting 
of a new frontier through the midst of an industrial district must 
have had immediate effects on the efficiency of its economic ‘@rgaui- 
sation. But, on the other hand, these effects will gradually pass 
away as the new frontier becomes an accepted and familiar factor 
in economic calculations and, if both Germany and Poland pursue 

a sensible economic policy, the effects need never be serious at all. 
—Yours, etc., F. B. CzaARNoMSEI. 

The Polish Press Bureau, 

47 Portland Place, W.1. 
November 30th. 

[Our correspondent writes :—“ I regret that, by a slip of the pen, 
which I should have corrected if I had seen a proof of my article, 
I gave the figure 1,185,000 instead of 707,000; but the sli 
makes no difference to my argument. Naturally, in Polish 
Silesia, taken as a whole, the votes in the recent election were 
predominantly Polish, but in the industrial strip which Poland 
ought not, on the plebiscite, to have been granted, the votes 
were predominantly German. That is the whole point; and 
no argument based on square miles can be relevant to the 
issue. It is a question not of territory as such, but of particular 
industrial areas, of no very large extent, where German popula- 
tions have been put under Polish rule. Mr. Czarnomski, more- 
over, naturally does not mention the fact that over 100,000 
Germans have been evacuated from Polish Silesia in the five 
years since the plebiscite. According to the neutral (Swiss) 
Ziiricher Tagesanzeiger the result of these recent elections is to 
show ‘that Polish Upper Silesia is to-day more German than 
it ever was before.’ And according to a correspondent of the 
Ziiricher Post: ‘* Even people who in the Upper Silesian rising 
fought against the Germans are now joining them in great 
numbers . . . The situation to-day is such that Poland would 
certainly object to a new plebiscite being held, as she would fear 
that the true feelings of the population would thereby become 
publicly known.’ I have reason to suppose that the Polish 
Government itself has taken these election results as a far more 
serious defeat than Mr. Czarnomski’s letter would seem to 
admit.”—Ep. N.S.] 


A NOTABLE CONTROVERSY 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of November 27th a contributor, “ R. B.,”’ 
writes a testimonial against my scientific attainments that would 
be much more (or much less) effective if his own standing in the 
world of science were known. He adjudicates magisterially 
upon this brawling controversy that has been forced upon me 
by Mr. Belloc. May I point out to your readers who may not 
have read the books and pamphlets in question that he com- 
pletely misunderstands and misstates the main points at issue. 
Mr. Belloc declares, and your contributor repeats with the 
utmost docility, that I have a “ curious hatred ” of the Catholic 
Church. Nothing could be further from the truth. The réle of 
the Catholic Church in preserving and shaping European 
civilisation and sustaining a multitude of sweet and holy lives 
is insisted upon in the Outline in passage after passage. He also 
sustains Mr. Belloc’s assertions about my attitude to “ Natural 
Selection.”” Mr. Belloc blankly misconceives Darwinism and has 
imagined some preposterous beliefs for me that bear only the 
faintest resemblance to what I have said and maintained. On 
these misrepresentations he has based a plethora of articles (to 
be published presently in book form) and a pamphlet of abusive 
tirades, purporting to be Catholic apologetics, to which my little 
pamphlet, intelligently read, is a quite sufficient reply. To judge 
from Mr. Belloc’s previous quarrels, these preposterous noises 
will go on for years. But when “ R. B.,” whoever he is, avails 
himself of the prestige of your columns, to father upon me anew 
the opinions that suit Mr. Belloc’s game, I think I must sup- 
plement my small but sufficient pamphlet with a few additional 
words. 

1 do not “ regard ihe theory of Natural Selection as the causa 
causans of the evolutionary process.”” Correcting “ R. B.'s” 
eccentric English, I do not regard Natural Selection as the prime 
cause of the evolutionary process. I have explained as clearly 
and carefully as I can that natural selection is—selection, not 
initiation, that it is the inevitable sieve which determines the 
average of any species and that it has nothing to do with the 
causation of variations. The thing is put quite plainly in the 
Outline of History, and “ R. B.” can no more quote a passage of 
mine to justify his assertions than he can jump over the moon. 
What good he supposes he is doing by repeating and circulating 
afresh this controversial lie I cannot imagine. 

In an atmosphere not defiled by the introduction of such 
matters as the “ rustiness ” or otherwise of my biology and the 
c 
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scientific standing (or otherwise) of “‘ R. B.,” in an atmosphere 
free of quotations from eminent biologists, carefully clipped to 
fit them to a discussion to which they do not properly belong, it 
would be interesting to discuss the issue raised by “ R. B.” of 
the relative importance of selection and innovation in deter- 
mining the forms and balances of life. 1 think that there is at 
present a disposition to minimise the importance of the con- 
trolling process in the biological drama and to exaggerate that 
of the initiating drives. I see natural selection as the final 
mould of life. Within that mould the flux of life may have 
great freedom to shape itself whenever the mould is not tight. 
Biologists concentrating upon such proliferation, and forgetting 
the more general aspects of nature, may appear to minimise 
the réle of natural selection quite absurdly. This is a pretty 
subject, but I do not see that it can be handled with any dignity 
or interest in connection with these controversies.—Yours, etc., 
120, Whitehall Court, S.W. H. G. WELLS. 
December 6th. 


To the Editor of Taz New StraresMAN. 

Srtr,—Your contributor, “‘ R. B.,” who protests that the Pope 
and Mr. Belloc are better biologists than Darwin and Mr. Wells, 
may be frightfully up-to-date and all that, but he has forgotten 
that his chief example,—the occurrence of apparent “ leaps” 
in the evolutionary series,—was demonstrated by Darwin him- 
self in the Origin of Species. 

As for “ R. B.’s” declaration that “‘ there exists no evidence 
whatever to show that Natural Selection is actually at work 
anywhere as a progressive force,” which he seems to think a 
knock-out for the “ Darwinians,” of course, Darwin proved only 
that Natural Selection leads to the extinction of many species 
and the divergence of others, and said nothing about “‘ progress ”’ 
or “ positive advance,” unless progress be better adaptation to 
environment and greater capacity to “‘ survive” ; while Huxley, 
if I remember right, devoted a whole Romanes lecture to showing 
that Evolution is not necessarily “‘ progressive’ in any human 
or moral sense. As a matter of fact, I don’t understand why 
“ R. B.” (not to mention the Pope and Mr. Belloc) keeps chal- 
lenging Darwin and Wells to account for “ positive advance,’’ 
and then obligingly reminds them that the Cro-Magnon race, 
which disappeared 25,000 years ago, “‘ was in every biological 
respect superior to any race of men that exists to-day.” 

Darwin’s main contention, that the theory of Natural Selection 
explains more of the method of evolution than any other, though 
criticised naturally and supplemented by later biologists, 
remains, I take it, unshaken. And there is still room for divine 
agency, if Mr. Belloc and “ R. B.” want it—for instance, in 
inspiring ‘‘ variation,” an exiguum clinamen which Darwin was 
obliged to postulate.—Yours, etc., 





JOHN MAVROGORDATO. 


[““R. B.” writes: I must first confess to Mr. Wells that I have 
no scientific ‘*‘ standing” or attainments whatever, and have 
never professed any. I merely endeavour to follow the pro- 
nouncements of scientists with such intelligence as ‘ Natural 
Selection” has provided me with. If Mr. Wells “does not 
regard Natural Selection as the prime cause of the evolutionary 
process’? I have nothing more to say—except that I should have 
thought it impossible for any ordinary reader of his Outline of 
History to avoid the conclusion that he regarded Natural 
Selection not merely as the prime cause, but as the all-sufficing 
cause, of such “* progress” as men and beasts have made, since 
“* creeping things ”’ first emerged from the water. I am glad to 
have been humbl instrumental in securing this statement from 
Mr. Wells; for it is a very important statement—an admission, 
on the face of it, that science knows nothing of the “ prime 
cause”’ of the evolution or creation of man; which cannot in fact 
be explained as yet in terms of any merely mechanical process. 
On the point of my English I must cry touché ; Mr. Wells might 
fairly have said “sloppy” instead of “ eccentric ’’—but the 
Editor ought to have noticed it and put it right. 

Mr. Mavrogordato’s argument I find rather hard to follow 
(may I in passing assure him that I am not a Catholic nor even a 
Christian). I wrote no single word against Darwin, whom I 
regard as one of the three or four test scientists—in the 
proper meaning of that word—that have ever been born into 
this world. I know of no instance in which Darwin claimed 
more than he could prove. But the “* Darwinians ”’ are another 
matter—and the “* neo-Darwinians " yet another. My proposi- 
tion is really a perfectly simple one, to which I venture to sup- 
pose Darwin himself would assent, if he were still alive. It is 
that whilst Natural Selection is in itself a self-evident process 
there is as yet no evidence whatever to show that it has played 
even as important a part in the process of evolution (that is to 
say in that “* positive advance ” which is completely proved by 
the “* Record of the Rocks ”’) as a gardener with his shears plays 
with the growth of a privet hedge. Obviously, as it seems to me, 
the growth is the important and as yet incomprehensible 


—— 


business ; the clipping is an altogether minor affair. That was 
really all I wished to cuggest in my article—concerning which |] 
truthfully say that I did not consult the Pope.] 


WOOL NEXT THE SKIN 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Ratcliffe dismissed the wearing of wool as “ a nine. 
teenth century dogma.” When I rebut with a convince; 
scientific reference his assertion that “cotton or linen mesh 
affords a safe alternative to the cold slab of damp wool after 
exercise,’’ he merely refers to this evidence as “* contributed to 
the British Association by three writers, each of whom js 
entitled to put a double set of initials after his name.” 

He tells me that the chief concern of English people is warmth 
and security from cold. Well, the three gentlemen quoted gaye 
conclusive evidence before the British Association under that 
head too. ‘‘ The rate,” they say, “‘ at which wool absorbs or 
yields up atmospheric moisture is much slower than that of 
cotton, and it is probably as much due to this fact, as to the 
difference in conductivity for heat, that wool maintains a more 
equable temperature next the skin.” 

I have adduced the evidence for wool. The British Association 
did not rebut it. None of your correspondents has attempted 
to answer it with scientific fact. There is indeed no answer at 
all—nothing save general assertions and the insinuation that 
our three British Association witnesses are “‘ employed by the 
woollen industry.” 

They did in fact present their report as representatives of the 
British Research Association for the Woollen and Worsted 
Industries. If this is the only reply from the opponents of wool, 
I for one am quite willing to leave the case at that.— Yours, etc., 

W. ARBUTHNOT LANE. 

21, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane and his critics seem to be 
arguing at cross-purposes. If the former would claim merely 
that some form of woollen underwear is best for most people in 
this country in winter—especially for those leading a sedentary 
life during a coal strike—ninety-nine out of every hundred 
persons would agree with him. Has anyone ever heard of an 
Arctic explorer who wore cotton or linen next his skin ? 

If the latter would confine themselves to maintaining that 
underwear made of linen or cotton mesh is best for those leading 
an active life and perspiring freely—and for most people when 
the thermometer registers over 70°—they would command 
almost universal support from those who have tried both kinds. 
Will Sir Arbuthnot Lane undertake to spend a hot weather in 
the plains of India wearing wool next his skin? If so, I feel 
sorry for him. 

Each material has its own merits, and under different condi- 
tions is best for most people. What is the sense of arguing that 
either is best always and for everyone ?—Yours, etc., 

6, West Mall, Clifton, Bristol. H. F. Lawes. 





To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—The correspondence which has appeared in your columns 
during the past month relative to the value of wool for clothing 
does not appear to me to give any conclusive evidence to the 
layman. ; 

I suggest that it will be useful to first state the properties 
recognized by hygienists as best for clothing, and then judge 
which of the many substances now in use fulfil those require- 
ments most satisfactorily. 

Briefly then, good clothing must have the following properties : 

(1) Bad conduction of heat. 

(2) Sufficient porosity to allow free access of air and free 

action of the skin. 

(3) Good absorption of moisture. 

(4) Non-inflammability. 
As can easily be verified by reference to standard works, numerous 
experimental researches from the time of Count Rumford (1792) 
have pronounced in favour of wool on all the above counts, 
and so the claim of Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane appears to be justified. 

I should be much interested to learn from Mr. Ratcliffe where 
I can obtain details of the research which has led to the “ belief” 
that ‘“‘ wool impedes the action of the skin.” May I also point 
out that in the official handbook, Hints to Travellers, issued by 
the Royal Geographical Society, wool is recommended as the 
only safe thing to wear.—Yours, etc. 

A. E. Garrett, B.Sc., F.T.I., F.1.H. 
(Lecturer on Textiles). 


City of London College, E.C. 2. 
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BRITISH DOCUMENTS ON THE ORIGINS 
OF THE WAR 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 


§rr,—In view of the fact that some unauthorised statements 
have appeared with reference to the series of British Documents 
m the Origins of the War, may I say that it is being edited by 
Dr. G. P. Gooch and myself, two private individuals, in eleven 
yolumes, and is being published by the Government. Mr. 
Headlam Morley of the Foreign Office has given us assistance 
jn volume XI only (which is just about to be published), in a 
way which may be indicated by the following extracts from our 
foreword. 

On enquiry at the Foreign Office the Editors learnt that Mr. 
Headlam Morley, the Historical Advisor of the Foreign Office, had 
already made a very full collection of the relevant British documents 
between the date of the assassination of the Archduke on the 28th 
June and the British declaration of war on Germany on _ the 
4th A » 1914. They, therefore, requested him to complete 
this co’ ion and to issue it as the concluding volume of their 
series. ‘This he kindly consented to do, and has added a valuable 
introduction. 

The Editors do not make themselves responsible for the intro- 
duction or notes of Mr. Headlam Morley. They have limited their 
muponsibility to examining the papers printed by him and to 
comparing them with the original documents and files. They have 
in one or two instances authorised the omission of certain documents 
affecting the internal affairs of neutral States, which have no direct 
bearing on the outbreak or origins of the war ; but they believe that 
no important or essential document in the Forei ce Archives 
has been omitted, and that publication of the official State papers 
has been in no way restricted.— Yours, etc., 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. HaroLtp TEMPERLEY. 

Nov. 30th. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 
Sm,—I am endeavouring to compile a comprehensive biblio- 
y of imaginative literature, in any language,' dealing 
ith Capital Punishment. 





The work of Hugo, Dickens, Thackeray, Dostoevsky, Wilde, 
Hardy and Masefield is, of course, well-known in this connection, 
but enquiries will, no doubt, elicit many contributions from 
unexpected quarters. The help of your readers in compiling 
an adequate bibliography of the Death Penalty in literature 
will be greatly appreciated.—Yours, etc., 

E. Roy CALvert, 
Secretary National Council for the Abolition 
23 Charing a, of the Death Penalty. 
S.W.1 


November 26th. 


Miscellany 
ON NOT READING BOOKS 


T is now exactly seventeen years ago that I 
began a ballade of which the refrain is the 
line: 

Heaven help us, all the books I ought to read! 

I forget whether I finished that ballade or not. 
I fancy I did. Some day I shall find it somewhere in 
my stock of unpublished stuff, drag it out and sell it 
for a prodigious sum to the English, the Scotch, the 
Welsh and the peoples of the New World; but not, 
indeed, to those unacquainted with the tongue in 
which it is written. Perhaps, on the other hand, I 
Sy finished it, in which case (by the Dog!) I never 

I remember the envoi now ; it ran like this : 

Prince, either you or someone in your name 
Wrote some remarks upon the Hampshire breed 
Of hogs, I have’nt read it. All the same— 

Heaven help us, all the books I ought to read ! 

I write these remarks, not in pride, nor in anger, 
nor even in imbecility, but from humility. I am 
ae wishing that I could read more, and to 
be honest I read nothing. At least I read nothing of 
my contemporaries. When I do I find them fairly 

They put me to shame. They have the most 
marvellous adventures, especially in the way of paper 
love. They can get right into the souls of people who 


do not interest me—but even that is an achievement. 
They can make guesses at things of which they know 
nothing, in anthropology, geology, morphology and 
all the ologies except teleology; and (of course) 
theology (of that in a moment—be patient). Then 
they can write new guesses upsetting the old ones, and 
then new guesses again, and each of these guesses is 
put forward as a final dogma. I know I ought to 
read them, but I don’t. 

I confess to a very sincere admiration of my friends 
who review novels. I know, quite intimately, at least 
five men who review novels (if 1 may say so respectfully) 
in the bulk ; as men scrape fish in a fish shop. 

They themselves deal with twenty novels a week. 
And I have heard that there is one firm of publishers in 
London which produces three novels a day. I take it 
(I have not read them) that each of these novels turns 
upon the attraction (and repulsion) of the sexes one 
for the other. As there are only two sexes I should 
have thought the theme was getting thin; but 
I must be wrong—for the spate goes on. 

Now I say it sincerely ; I have an immense admiration 
—more than an immense admiration, a bewildered and 
sudden admiration—for the men who review these 
things. I cannot do it because there has been put into 
my mind either by my Creator or by some little Damon 
a sort of catch which jabs up and stops me reading 
after the first two or three lines. Indeed, when I do 
read a book (alas for me !) it is nearly always because 
I open it at random in the middle and find something 
that strikes me. But the beginning always knocks me 
out. When I read a beginning like this: “‘ It was already 
dark and she was waiting,” my mind gives way and I 
go back to some of the more simple problems of 
arithmetic or to a cross-word puzzle. When I read, 
*“* John Henderson had for fourteen years sat upon his 
stool in the Bank,” I stop at once like a little ship 
striking the bar as it tries to get into harbour. A 
shock runs through me and I see that it is all up. 

Or, again, “‘ There is no more beautiful spot in Europe 
than La Tour de Force which stands under the height 
of . . .,” my mortal soul utters a groan, and there is 
nothing doing. In this way I miss the masterpieces 
of our time. 

Since the fashion is for public confession let me go 
further and fare worse. When a book is widely 
advertised, at great expense to the kind of publisher 
who has undertaken to publish it, the mere advertise- 
ment destroys in me all power of reading it. If I am 
told that it deals with my contemporaries—why, I 
know my contemporaries so well that I cannot conceive 
any interest in them. If it deals with the past, why 
I know the past so little that I shirk the adventure. 

Now in this line of confession let me confess again. 
If any book deal with a journey to the planets, no matter 
how badly it be written, no matter what a goat the 
writer may be, what abominable sentiment he breaks 
into during his narration, no matter what the padding of 
pseudo-science, no matter what the strange style, 
I am on. I am afraid I have missed a few, but I 
honestly believe I have read more than half of those 
that have appeared in the English tongue during the 
last thirty years. And as with the planets, so with 
Atlantis. I can eat Atlantis. No man can give me 
enough Atlantis. One of my great regrets is that there 
are not enough places left in the world for imaginary 
adventures. There was one admirable book I remember 
years ago, called Ninety North—that was before the 
North Pole was discovered. I have read it at least 
fifteen times. I have read “ Dr. Nikola’s ”» Adventures 
on the Upper Brahmaputra (lovely word!) quite six 
times and perhaps seven. And if anyone will write 
me a book about some really unknown place (I suggest 
South London) I am on. Save for that large category 
of Romance I am afraid I have no wide field open 


to me. 
C2 
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What then do people do who, like me, have this 
abominable weakness in literary appetite? I will 
tell you, they read the same books over and over again. 
That reminds me that I have left out one category, 
books about the Other World. Why the Other World 
is put in the singular I do not know. I should say 
at a guess it was a good deal more multiple than 
this world, which is saying a good deal. Anyhow, 
I will read books on the Other World; as, for instance, 
I will read over and over again a book called The 
Outer Darkness, which is all about the Queen of Hell— 
a Peach if ever there was one! But the books about 
the Other World are all too few—yet what an immense 
area for expansion! We know even less about it 
than we do about pre-history, which is fascinating in 
its way. But, talking of pre-history, I do wish people 
would write honest romances about it, like La Guerre du 
Feu, or that delightful book Ramilah, a true gentlemen’s 
book and no nonsense about it; it is by the author of 
Friends in Council. Who reads either of them now ? 
Both jolly good books ! 

But I y Eat or rather I am lost in a jumble and mess 
from which I cannot escape. Farewell, then, to 
you, all you book readers! Continue to read books and 
may they profit you! I envy you. I admire you! 
I know that I cannot compete with you—but I will 
not put my x gore to this nonsense without recom- 
mending to all living men (I am afraid it is no good 
recommending it to the women) that book called The 
Worm Ouroburos. It is the romance of a world that 
never was, not even of the Other World. Its landscapes 
are magnificent. One lives in it. I read it by fits and 
starts in the year 1923, beginning at Torquay, continuing 
throughout a night anchored outside Lyme Regis, 
again in an evening, abominably anchored in Chesil 
Cove, where the horses are fed upon human flesh and 
men wear ear-rings. I did not read it going through 
Portland Race, for anyone who can read anything going 
through Portland Race must be either a God or a Beast, 
but I read it running along the Dorset coast in the 
most glorious weather. I read it again at the end of 
that little passage in the secure haven of Hamble River, 
where I completed my reading. And that’s that. 

P.S.—I am about to read Le Dornec on Atheism. 
I do not know which side he takes. 

H. BE.Loc. 


Music 
AN ENGLISH BALLET 


HE art of the ballet is an art of collaboration, 
and the collaborators must have four distinct 
attitudes, although they need not necessarily 

be in four separate persons. It is conceivable that 
one individual might be capable of assuming those 
four different attitudes and of creating each one of 
the four parts which go to make a whole ballet. Such 
a highly gifted individual would, of course, be a very 
rare occurrence, but not quite so rare as one might think 
was theoretically inevitable. The case of Wagner, 
for example, proves that it is not necessary to be a 
poet of genius as well as a musician of genius in order 
to create a homogeneous music-drama in which the 
drama as well as the music has been written by one and 
the same man. Wagner was at best a mediocre poet, 
but one is not conscious of this fact when hearing his 
music-dramas, for the words and the music make 
a homogeneous whole. It is only when we divorce 
the words from the music and consider them quite 
separately that we discover that although Wagner was 
a great musician he was certainly not a great poet. 
But our imaginary author of a ballet needs to be fourfold, 
not twofold, in sensibility. He needs a highly developed 
visual or pictorial sense, a musical sense, a dramatic 








sense, and a choreographic sense. To produce a work 
of art of a superior kind with a unity of style and a 
homogeneity of texture—such as the Wagnerian music. 
dramas—probably does not demand of the author of 
the ballet genius, or exceptional talent, in more than 
one of these four elements. Given an individuality 
with genius or a very high degree of talent in one and 
a real sensibility in the other three, then we might 
expect him to produce ballets that were truly homo. 
geneous and satisfying. But even great genius in one 
of the elements would be fruitless if allied with dulness 
in the others, and then the call for collaborators would 
become insistent if that particular genius were not to 
be entirely wasted on the ballet form. 

In The Triumph of Neptune, the new English ballet 
which the Diaghileff Company produced for the first 
time at the Lyceum Theatre last week, three of the four 
elements have been divided between three different 
collaborators and the fourth element between a sub- 
sidiary group of collaborators. With such a multi- 
plicity of sources it was unlikely that the highest degree 
of unity and homogeneity would be attained, and as a 
matter of fact this new ballet has less unity than most of 
the Diaghileff productions. 

The music was supplied by Lord Berners, the scenario 
by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, the choreography by 
Mr. Balanchin and the decor by George and Robert 
Cruikshank, Tofts, Horrigold and Webb, collected by 
Pollock and Webb, adapted and executed by Prince 
Shervachidze. Of these four elements the decor was 
perhaps the most and the choreography the least 
successful. Mr. Sitwell’s scenario was fanciful and 
ingenious, but it was one of those conceptions which 
needed the form of words rather than that of dance- 
mimeing. This is rather what we should expect froma 
man of letters, especially such a writer as Mr. Sitwell, 
who has a very sensitive and individual style and an 
art of writing that is peculiarly literary and verbal, 
but not at all intellectual or dramatic. But this 
essentially “‘ writing’ character of Mr. Sitwell’s mind— 
which is the great attraction of his curiously beautiful 
verse, with its exquisite and unusual rhythms and 
felicity of metaphor—need not have been so nakedly 
exposed, had the choreographer been at pains to invent 
a dramatic thread on which to string the brightly 
coloured beads of Mr. Sitwell’s fancy. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Balanchin was unequal to this necessary act of 
supplementary invention and contented himself with 
treating each one of the many scenes as a separate entity 
and giving his dancers the obvious and conventional 
steps and stereotyped combinations of gesture and 
movement to fill each framework as it came along. 

The ballet consequently degenerated into a purely 
spectacular pot-pourri of scenes in no way comparable 
to such an artistic whole as Petroushka, Le Sacre du 
Printemps, Les Noces, The Three-cornered Hat, or even 
The House-Party. No doubt the authors, when criticised 
for their failure to achieve unity, might excuse them- 
selves by saying that they were only giving a stylistic 
representation of the old-fashioned ballet-pantomime, 
with its transformation scenes and its almost purely 
spectacular appeal, but this really would not do. We 
are all nowadays too theoretically pre-occupied with 
“‘ form” ever to be able to accept a mere elaborate 
formless imitation as satisfactory. The Triumph of 
Neptune betrays the absence of a directing, unifying 
mind, and that is a fatal defect. 

But having admitted this much, it must be allowed 
that it is an extremely attractive spectacle. Some of 
the scenes are delightful—particularly the storm tableau 
with the tempestuous dark-blue, white-crested sea, 
and the shipwrecked sailor at the feet of the goddess. 
To this tableau Lord Berners has written a very effective 
piece of descriptive music in which he displays his 
extraordinary virtuosity with drums. The music, 
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indeed, is throughout adequate, although it sounds 
more like the work of a clever, highly eclectic, than of a 
creative, mind. The final transformation scene 
was brilliantly successful. It suggested without copying 
the old style of “‘ transformation ” scene of the Victorian 
tomime. By that process of elimination which is 
the exercise of good taste, the over-elaboration and 
redundant prettiness of the old-fashioned transforma- 
tion scene had been reduced to a chaster and more 
austere, though sufficiently rich and iridescent beauty. 
But the choreography throughout lacked invention 
and character. 

It is to be hoped that the popular success of The 
Triumph of Neptune will induce Mr. Diaghileff to com- 
mission further ballets from English artists, musicians 
and writers. It is only by experience that the technique 
of this art can be learned, and probably the next ballet 
that Mr. Sitwell and Lord Berners contrive will show 
that they have learned a good deal through the present 
production. It is necessary to see one’s work actually 
completed upon the stage before one can judge of it. 
Personally, I think The Sleeping Beauty—that strange 
but beautiful semi-narrative poem by Edith Sitwell— 
would make an extraordinarily fine ballet if the right 
musician and the right artist and choreographer could 
be found for it. As the right artist for this work I 
would suggest Mr. Duncan Grant. The music might be 
by Prokovieff, by Lord Berners, or by Casella. But 
there are more themes for ballets to be found in the 
work of our younger writers than one might be inclined 
to think. They only need looking for. The trouble 
is that there is nobody with either the time or the 
inclination to look. W. J. TURNER. 


Art 
THE ROAD TO COLOUR 


: HE painter of the future will have to be a colourist 
such as has never yet been seen”—‘‘My way 
will be the road to colour ”’—thus Vincent van 

Gogh expressed himself to his devoted brother Theodore, 

towards the close of his tortured life. In the blazing 

sunlight and the shadowless intensity of the landscape of 

Provence he had at last found the reconciliation between 

the two vocations of his existence, the painter and the 

apostle of Christ. The son of a Dutch pastor and the 
nephew of a dealer in artists’ materials and pictures, his 
years had been spent in an agonised alternation between 
the ministry and painting. For his attempt behind the 
counter at selling canvases and tubes of paint was an utter 
failure, and his career as an usher in a sort of Dotheboys 
Hall at Isleworth was a mere interlude in his unhappy 
progress. It was above all the service of his church which 
he attempted, with such an ardour and self-abnegation 
and yet with such terrible falterings, to pursue. In the 
slums of Amsterdam and Antwerp, and in desolate mining 
districts, wrestling with derision and unbelief, he preached 
his word. Yet somehow preaching was not enough ; 
preaching alone could not convey his own great love and 
his doctrine of salvation through love to his toil-worn and 
dehumanised congregations. He had to identify himself 
with them, to try and gain them by sharing their life devoid 
of decency and any comfort, and their brief, fierce pleasures, 
their poisonous alcohol and dismal prostitution. And 
although his faith never wavered, he found that his fellows 
and himself, corroded by starvation in a country lacking 
light and warmth, were justified in their reeking bar and 
dingy brothel. His pastorate was a failure, as all his life 


had seemed to be, but his love remained unshaken. If 
he could not command humanity, he could at any rate 
understand it, and know that its sufferings were identical 
And by his painting which, through all 


with his own. 


his trials, he had never abandoned, he could at least glorify 
God although he could no longer preach him. 

Henceforth it was to painting that he was to devote 
himself. He went to Paris and mixed eagerly in the company 
of the younger painters of his time. He had already 
achieved a good deal of technical ability. At the present 
exhibition of his work at the Leicester Galleries there are 
pictures dating from his early period, Millet-like studies of 
labourers and peasants, and a significant still-life of a bible 
open at the book of Isaiah with Zola’s Joie de Vivre on the 
table with it. But after his arrival in Paris, where the battle 
of impressionism was at its height, and where his friends 
included Gauguin and Seurat, he found that, thanks to the 
extraordinary rapidity with which he could assimilate the 
discoveries and methods of his contemporaries, he was able 
to continue his apostleship by means of painting itself. 
Without needing to transfer a socialist pamphlet or a 
laboured allegory on to canvas, he could preach his gospel 
by means of his art alone. Whether the subject was a 
chair, a flower, a pair of old boots, or a portrait or a land- 
scape, it was a text of love and a hymn of thanksgiving if 
only it was well painted. 

And his accomplishment was amazing, for he was a born 
painter. With very little actual training beyond his 
independent examination of his contemporaries and the 
galleries, he built up his individual method. Whatever 
manner happened to attract him, whether Seurat’s, 
pointillism or Japanese colour-prints, he bent it to his 
purpose. Yet his curious intensity, the fervour which came 
from something outside art, saved his work from pastiche. 

Then came the journey to Provence and the revelation of 
colour. Perhaps he was aware that there was a certain 
danger of becoming involved in studio-movements in Paris, 
for he wrote to his brother, “ By dint of quiet and steady 
work, the subjects will come of their own accord. The 
chief thing is to strengthen one’s self entirely through reality, 
without any pre-conceived plan and without any watchword 
hailing from Paris.” At any rate, he went down to Arles 
and painted there the series of Provengal pictures of which 
the present exhibition is mainly composed. Questions of 
atmosphere and questions of planes faded into unimportance 
before the clear outlines and vivid light of the South. After 
his long suffering in the northern twilight, Van Gogh saw the 
sun at last. And the sun brought with it an intensity and 
virility in nature and human life which he had never known 
before. To celebrate this wonder, colour and still more 
colour could never be enough; never enough gold in the 
corn, gloom in the cypress, depth in the evening or lustre in 
the sun. In the end, the strain of expressing his reaction to 
this new world of light was too much for his worn-out brain, 
but he did not die before he had done his work, and opened 
the road to colour for the later generations. The Leicester 
Galleries give an excellent selection of his best work and 
triumphantly re-establish his fame. But an estimate of 
him as man or artist is difficult, for, as Mr. Roger Fry says, 
“Van Gogh was a saint.” 

Of course, to be a saint is not necessarily to be an artist. 
There are only too many paintings in existence which are 
instinct with religious fervour, but quite lacking in pictorial 
merit. Fra Angelico and El Greco are the two great 
exceptions, to whom we may now add Van Gogh. The 
message of their work goes hand in hand with its technical 
accomplishment ; they are essentially religious painters. 
How much their painting owes to their religion is a very 
interesting and debatable question. Those to whom 
‘“* pure” painting appeals will find ample satisfaction in 
Van Gogh’s Provencal landscapes; but those who are 
conscious of the personality which his work contains as 
well will find themselves confronted with a revelation 
which is not pictorial alone. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


INCENT CRUMMLES:: his Theatre and his Times, 

by Harvey Darton (Wells, Gardner, £2 2s.), 

consists of a preface and the chapters of Nicholas 
Nickleby which deal with Mr. Crummles, his family and 
his company. It is a fine and admirably illustrated book. 
But the preface by Mr. Harvey Darton is the important 
part of it. This is a lively, brief account of the theatrical 
touring companies and the provincial drama during the 
reigns of George IV. and William IV. Mr. Darton began 
his researches with a view to finding out how near the 
facts Dickens kept in Nicholas Nickleby and how much 
he had exaggerated. The result was the contribution of 
an interesting chapter to the history of the English stage, 
and one which makes good reading. Dickens’ picture 
of touring companies of that date turns out, accord- 
ing to Mr. Darton, to be accurate; the Crummles 
scenes 

are transcribed direct from the real stage of Dickens’ boyhood. 

The pomp, the magic circumstances, the seriousness of the 

provincial theatre are not in the least degree exaggerated, even 

though Dickens obviously enjoyed writing about them. For 
instance, the actor who blacked himself all over to play Othelo 
veritably existed. Neither the London manager nor the comic 
countryman is an invention. Dickens was simply drawing upon 
his inexhaustible memory and his passionate vision of detail, and 
probably using—Macready hints it in his Diaries—a good collection 
of newspaper cuttings. 

* * * 

There was in those days a distinction between “ strolling 
players” and “circuit players,” though it was not a 
hard and fast one. The circuit company followed a 
definite route ; its plans and dates were fixed beforehand, 
while the “ strolling players ”’ started off, like Crummles, “ in 
the course of a wandering speculation.” Both took a 
repertory of pieces round. The places where they played 
in were sometimes solid theatres—the theatre at Bristol, 
built in 1826, to hold 1,600, was perhaps the finest of them— 
sometimes “ makeshift ”’ places, or “ barns” as their builders 
used to call them. 

The barns were much like a show in a travelling fair or circus 
to-day; a gaudy, flimsy thing, easily put up, with an apron 
platform in front of which a drummer making a great noise, a 
crier who shouted against the drum, and an actor or two in 
costume, could appear for the purpose of what is now called 
publicity. . . . The performances often lasted five hours, and 
each might include several plays. The actors, except the great 
folk from London, had a hard life, if a cheerfully borne one. 
They usually specialised, and Dickens’ classification of a stock 
company’s members is perfectly accurate. The juvenile lead, 
the heavy father, Tilburina’s maid stark mad in white linen, were 
known as peculiar experts in such parts and had to go on playing 
them as a Royal Academician may have to go on painting policemen 
after his first success with a picture of one. The chief properties 
and scenery of a company were conveyed by waggon. But the 
minor actors themselves had often to travel long distances on foot. 
The great ones, the Siddons, Ellistons, and their kind had few 
of these difficulties after theirearly days; they could hire transport 
and even live at hotels. But for the others it meant a pound or 
thirty shillings a week, a potential but not certain benefit or bespeak 
worked up by servile arts, four or five different parts every night 
(four nights in the week, usually), and possibly the manager’s 
empty cash-box. 


‘ 


* * * 


The strollers followed the races, the camps and the 
assizes. Their performances were “books for simple 
people.”” They would play Shakespeare in Cibber’s 
shocking stage-versions, The Castle Spectre by Monk Lewis, 
old melodramatic favourites like The Stranger, perhaps 
some dramatised Scott, The Roman Father, Venice 
Preserved, Jane Shore, The Murder in the Red Barn, 
The Campden Wonder and George Barnwell (two stories 
of crimes which had become legendary), Addison’s 
Cato, Rowe’s Fair Penitent—in short, an extraordinary 


—— 


mixture of plays. These were eked out by turns op 
* fill-ups,” interludes, one or two-act farces written by 
hack writers who produced any number of them (Dibdin 
and Colman each wrote over a hundred plays); Harlequin, 
too, was a standing dish. Their resources for producing 
stage illusion were, of course, extremely limited. They 
had to depend upon vigour of delivery and emphatic 
gesture. Fortunately, they could rely upon the imagina. 
tions of the audience being thoroughly conventional. 
They were the legatees of a tradition at least a hundred 
and fifty years old, and their audiences, when not out to 
mock the actors and pelt them with nuts and orange peel, 
which they often did, accepted grandiose sentiments and 
formal gestures as very right and proper. They left 
their sense of reality outside. Indeed, popular audiences 
came to the theatre in a frame of mind akin to the 
acquiescence in the artificial which some _ pioneers, 
revolting against modern realism, are now attempting 
to induce in us. 
* * * 

Mr. Darton has a good passage on the audiences of those 
days. If they were often abominably inconsiderate and 
rowdy, they were also enormously responsive. They 
laughed and sobbed; they boo-ed the villain and greeted 
the hero and heroine with sympathetic shouts. I remember 
that in my childhood something of that emotional responsive- 
ness still lingered in provincial theatres, and I remember 
myself joining, in an ecstasy of execration, in the howls and 
hisses which greeted the delighted scoundrel of the piece 
when he dared to appear before the curtain. I feel sure that 
in spite of its humming restlessness, and in spite of its 
emitting jeers from time to time, such audiences were 
much more satisfactory to act before. What expansion 
and emphasis it encouraged! The public was a Greek 
chorus and part of the performance. The last time 
I was a member of an audience approaching to such an old- 
fashioned one was before the war, in a theatre in the 
Mile End Road. The play was in Yiddish and the huge 


house was packed with East End jews. 
* % * 


In Henry James’ 4 Small Boy and Others there is a 
wonderful description of an actress of the old strolling 
or circuiting tradition : 


She had a hooked nose, a great play of nostril, a vast protuberance 
of bosom and always the “crop” of close moist ringlets. ... 
She must have been in comedy, which I believe she also fearlessly 
practised, rather unimaginable ; but there was no one like her in 
the Boston time for cursing queens and eagle-beaked mothers; 
the Shakespeare of the Booths and other such would have been 
unproducible without her; she had a rusty, rasping, (heaving, 
and tossing “authority” of which the bitterness is still in my 
ears. I am revisited by an outer glimpse of her . . . one tre 
mendously hot summer night, as she slowly moved from her 
lodgings or whatever, down to the not distant theatre from which 
even the temperature had given her no reprieve : and well remember 
how, the queer light of my young impression playing up again in 
her path, she struck me as the very image of mere sore histrionic 
habit and use, a worn and weary, a battered even though almost 
sordidly smoothed, thing of the theatre, very much as an old 
infinitely-handled and greasy violoncello of the orchestra might 
have been. It was but an effect doubtless of the heat that she 
seemed scarcely clad at all; slippered, shuffling, and, though 
somehow hatted and vaguely veiled or streamered, wrapt in 4 
gauzy sketch of a dressing-gown, she pointed to my extravagant 
attention the moral of thankless personal service, of the reverse 
of the picture, of the cost of “‘amusing the public’’ in a case of 
amusing it, as who should say, every hour. And I had thrilled 
before her as the Countess in Love—such contrasted combinations! 
But she carried her head very high, as with the habit of crowns 
and trains and tirades—had in fact much the air of some deposed 
and reduced sovereign living on a scant allowance ; that so, all 
invisibly and compassionately, I took off my hat to her. 


That is a not unfitting gesture with which to take leave 
of these strolling players. By the by, do not some 
people going about saying Henry James could not write 
well ? AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A Christmas Gift 


from “The New Statesman” to its Future Readers 


¢ ARE THERE NOT within your circle of relations, friends and acquaintances 


It is not necessary to cut out the form below if readers will state, when sending subscriptions, that they accept the conditions printed thereon. 
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half a dozen or more men and women who are unfamiliar with THE NEw 
STATESMAN, but who might become regular readers if the paper were sent 
them for a few months? 


We are prepared to contribute ten shillings for every six months’ subscription 
received under this scheme. You can give a six months’ subscription to 
any number of your friends at 5s. each (instead of the usual rate of 
15s.), subject to the simple but necessary conditions to be found in the form 
below. This offer includes postage to any address in the world. 


Obviously this sum does not cover the actual costs of production, still less 
of postage; but our past experience has proved that a new reader intro- 
duced by a regular reader of the paper is far more likely to become a 
permanent subscriber than new readers obtained by more conventional forms 
of publicity. We are, therefore, prepared to regard our loss on such sub- 
scriptions as remunerative expenditure, and we invite all regular readers 
of the paper to make a Gift this Christmas of as many of these Five Shilling 
subscriptions as they can find likely subscribers amongst their friends. 


To every recipient of this gift we shall (unless we receive contrary instruc- 
tions) send a postcard advising him or her that THe New SraTesMAn is 
being sent by the instructions of the giver. 


To the Manager, Tat New StaTesmMan, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Sir 


"I wish you to post Taz New SraresMan every week for the next six months to the names and addresses given below. 
I am a reader of Toe New SraresMan and propose for the next six months at least to remain so, purchasing it for myself 


as hitherto. 


Date 

























To the best of my knowledge the persons named below are not regular readers of Taz New STATESMAN. 


I enclose 5s. per subscription on the understanding that you will bear the remainder of the cost. 


(Signature) . 
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List of friends to whom Tae New StaTesMan is to be sent for six months commencing January Ist, 1927. 
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EDMUND SPENSER 


Spenser. By Emme Lecours. Dent. 5s. 


This book consists of six lectures delivered by M. Legouis for 
the Turnbull Foundation at the Johns Hopkins University in 
1922. Later on, the author published, for French readers, a 
complete study of Spenser; and the present volume, which is 
for Spenser’s compatriots, rightly omits such details as can be 
easily found in ordinary histories of literature, confining itself 
to M. Legouis’ personal contribution to the subject. How 
valuable that is, no one who knows this distinguished scholar’s 
previous work will need to be told. There are marks of frag- 
mentariness in these essays; but we have no other fault to find 
with them. 

It is a sign of M. Legouis’ profound knowledge of our language 
and literature that he has chosen for his special study the three 
most distinctively English of all our great haucer, 
Wordsworth, and finally Spenser: but with all his knowledge 
he never ceases to be a Frenchman, and this gives him his chief 
value for us. He brings to his work a mind trained primarily 
in a different school from ours, and looks at things from another 
angle Nothing can be more useful for us than such external 
criticism, provided only that the critic is, like M. Legouis, 
supremely competent. A comparison, for example, with such 
a book as Dean Church’s will show the reader that even after 
Church he has much to gain from this free, independent, and 
thoroughly informed foreign judgment. 

Among these six chapters three, in our opinion, stand out 
pre-eminent. The first deals with Spenser’s personal character ; 
and when we say that it seems to show as high ability as the 
chapter on the same subject by M. Jusserand, with perhaps still 
greater sympathy, we have said enough to indicate our opinion 
of it. The third is on Spenser’s “‘ literary tenets,” his view of 
what poetry is and of what it should aim at, his relation to 
Ronsard, du Bellay, and the Pléiade generally, and his attitude 
toward the contending poetic schools of his time. This chapter 
naturally provokes a comparison with Professor Renwick’s very 
learned work on the same subject : and, though we are told that 
it was written before Professor Renwick’s book had appeared, 
it need not fear the rivalry. Narrower in scope, and omitting 
as it does any reference to Spenser’s Italian studies, it yet has 
that personal value which informs all M. Legouis’ work. 

But the most important of the essays, to our mind, is the 
fifth, which is also the most exclusively M. Legouis’ own. In 
this he discusses, with great learning and deep suggestiveness, 
the pictorial aspect of Spenser’s art. Nothing is more charac- 
teristic of Spenser than this pictorialism ; yet, as M. Legouis 
justly remarks, it is not to be found in the Shepherd's Calendar, 
and emerges into full splendour only in the Faerie Queene. 
Whence then did Spenser derive his inspiration? M. Legouis 
suggests, with more than probability, two main sources: the 
influence of Sir Philip Sidney, and the artistic treasures stored 
in the great houses to which, after 1579, the poet was admitted. 
No reader of the Arcadia can have failed to notice the constant 
pictures which crowd its pages, and which might have been 
copied direct from Italian masterpieces: and it was “ while 
Sidney was deep in the Arcadia that Spenser made his acquaint- 
ance.” But still more powerful must have been the actual 
sight of great pictures, such as he must have seen in one or other 
of Leicester’s palaces, in London, at Kenilworth, or at Wanstead. 
We know that the Earl was an almost reckless collector: the 
catalogue of his pictures remains to us, and includes not only 
a vast number of portraits, but many allegorical paintings, and 

such scenes as Cupid and Venus, Diana bathing, the chase of 
Actaeon, and others which at once recall passages in the Faerie 
Queene. From these, in fact, or from others like them, there 
can be no doubt that Spenser caught fire, and hence that great 
gallery of paintings which forms one of the chief beauties in 
the noble edifice of the poem. Belpheebe is a portrait in ten 
stanzas; the house of Busirane is an Elizabethan mansion 
with its tapestries and paintings; and the Dragon himself, 
with all his grotesqueness, is like Orlando’s answer to Jaques, 
** right painted cloth” from some Hatfield or Haddon Hall. 
And when we add to all this the gorgeous shows which the 
nobles, regardless of ruinous expense, were always giving, and 
which Spenser must often have watched—on which indeed he 
obviously modelled the marriage of the Thames and the Medway 
and the procession oft he Months—to say nothing of the 
mysteries and moralities which were to his youth what the 
cinema is to the young people of to-day, we need go no further 
for an explanation of this marked feature in the Faerie Queene. 
Indeed, we should ourselves be inclined to explain not merely 
the details, but the whole plan, of the poem on these lines. It 





ee 


is not an epic, but a pageant in cantos. It is superfluous to 
contrast Spenser with Milton ; but among all their points of 
difference none is more patent than this. Beyond doubt Milton 
must have seen far more great pictures than Spenser; yet in the 
whole of Paradise Lost there are but two or three reminiscences 
of them, while in the Faerie Queene there are perhaps hundreds, 
M. Legouis seems to harbour a half-regret that Spenser was not 
born in Italy, to become a second Titian or Veronese. Hag 
Milton not been a poet, he would have been an earlier Purcejj: 
and his poem is an oratorio in twelve books. 

In reading this admirable chapter, we have again and again 
caught ourselves fancying that if Lessing could have read it he 
would have added many pages to his Laokoon, and perhaps, by 
reflecting upon Spenser’s pictorial poesis, have been led even 
to revise some of his opinions; for it seems to us that, while 
so often using one art in the service of another, Spenser very 
rarely transgresses the due limits of either. 

We have observed but one omission. In discussing, so fully 
and profoundly, this most interesting theme, M. Legouis says 
little if anything about Spenser’s sense of colour. Though 
we speak with hesitation—for he would appear to have let 
nothing escape him—we should fancy that he has not happened 
to light upon Professor Oliver Elton’s fine essay on the subject 
in his Modern Studies : an essay which, if M. Legouis had seen 
it, would surely have provided him with a text for many ill. 
minating sentences. 


THE YOUNG VOLTAIRE 


The Young Voltaire. 
12s. 6d. 


Letters Concerning the English Nation. Preface by Cuanuzs 
Wauistey. Peter Davies. 15s. 


Soon after Voltaire arrived in England, Newton died and was 
buried with almost royal honours in Westminster Abbey. Noth- 
ing, perhaps, could have made a deeper impression on the 
Frenchman, fresh from the tradition-ridden country of his birth. 
Had Newton been a Frenchman, as Voltaire knew, public recog- 
nition and publisher would alike have been denied him, and his 
very life would have been endangered by such originality of 
thought. England was a country to be proud of, where there 
were other roads to glory than the unearned virtue of an ancestral 
name. For Voltaire was still smarting from the ignominy of 
the de Rohan thrashing and the hauteur of a society which could, 
by the walls of the Bastille, prevent his seeking revenge. So, 
driven by the slings and arrows of his outrageous fortune to 
contemplate with wonder the more generous spirit of England, 
Voltaire left France a poet, to return a sage. 

It would obviously be absurd to say that, but for the visit to 
England, Voltaire’s influence would never have made itself felt. 
Yet it is certain that this visit crystallised the thoughts which 
were forming in his mind, and gave its own peculiarly distinct 
form to that great eighteenth-century movement towards 
freedom that we call Voltairism. For Voltairism is little more 
than the inauguration of the cosmopolitan method of criticism. 
Its mode of study is a comparative one, by which all races and 
all periods can lend their experience to the solution of a problem. 
Men must reject tradition, superstition, habit, for it is upon the 
power of reasoning alone that the human understanding depends. 
They must cultivate sharper reasoning powers, a wider tolerance, 
a greater freedom of intellect. And this by the study of Man 
throughout the world, and in all ages. For to Voltaire reason 
and humanity were but a single thought : 

Would each Nation attend a little more than they do to the 
Taste and Manners of their respective Neighbours, perhaps 4 
general good Taste might diffuse itself through all Europe from 
such an intercourse of Learning, and from that useful Exchange 
of Observations. 

And : 
What belongs to good Sense belongs to all Nations of the World. 
So wrote Voltaire himself in English during his exile. It is the 
inauguration of this comparative method which stamps him as 
the first of modern historians. 

Voltairism undoubtedly began with the flight of its founder to 
London. In France the seventeenth-century tradition had 
not yet died down. The “ best society” still despised what 
was not of themselves, the nation as a whole rejected all that was 
not French. And though, by a natural reaction after a despoti¢ 
reign, so-called “ free-thinking” had become the fashion, it 
was but an empty watch-word, a modish pastime which brought 
no visible change. Monstrous things were whispered at fashion- 
able supper-parties. Strange beliefs emanated from none knew 


By CLevELAND B. Cuase. Longmans, 
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luous to where, and criticism was covertly levelled at much that the find the Huguenots “relaying” the news of English freedom to 
ints of Great Reign had held sacred. Yet it was almost impossible Paris, and that the title of Robert Harley was “ Count of 
t Milton to publish the most inoffensive work, and people were “‘embas- Oxford”! idl. ' 
et in the tillé” daily for utterances scarcely indiscreet. The book is valuable for its excellent bibl phy and its 
riacences Already, since the flight of the Huguenots after the Revocation many interesting illustrations. The latter, unfortunately, do 
the Edict of Nantes, a rumour of English freedom had begun not either the name of the artist, or their place of origin. 
undreds, of a ereryy: - ; In connection with the above volume it is interesting to note 
was not to spread. Perhaps Voltaire himself had heard it. Something ¢h9+ Messrs. Peter Davies have just brought out a beautiful new 
e. Had of the kind seems to have influenced his choice of a place of exile. edition of the English version of the Letters Concerning the English 
Purcell; But what he found certainly exceeded his expectations. The Nation, with an introduction by Charles Whibley. The trans- 
freedom which England enjoyed at this period was a far-reaching lation is, of course, the excellent contemporary one, made by 
id again reality, moulding not only the theological ideas, but the literature, John Lockman, an industrious hack who learnt French by fre- 
ad it he manners, politics, and philosophy of a great society. A country quenting Slaughter’s Coffee House. 
=p by in which thirty religions could flourish at peace, and every man 
even could, in Voltaire’s words: ‘*‘ Choose his own road to Heaven !” 
it, while —to a Frenchman this was the most amazing spectacle. Barely THE COMPLEAT TRAVELLER 
er very less incredible was the monarch powerful only to do good, ¢sting Pilate. By ALpous Huxiey. Chatto and Windus. 16s. 
“with his hands tied from doing evil,” and the people sharing There are several ways in which an Englishman may approach 
80 fully in the government “ without disorder.” a journey round the world. He may, if he is young and not 
nis says Greatly though Voltaire admired English freedom, to the particularly inclined to thought, treat it as a vast cinemato- 
Though end he never fully understood it. Just as later the leaders of gtaphic performance, set going entirely for his own amusement. 
ave let the revolution, so he mistook the liberty of the State for that of To him the various countries and national customs seem but 
\ppened the individual. His whole philosophy, as it developed during ® series of fancy-dress charades, hastily improvised for his 
subject his stay in England, his whole creed, as he afterwards expounded benefit ; for him the Indians will have browned their faces and 
ad seen it, were based on the egoism inherent in his character. For him, donned turbans, for him wil] have sprouted up in a night the 
ny illu. freedom meant the right of every man to his own idiosyncrasies— incredible flora of the tropics. And behind all this show he 
even at the expense of his neighbour. only recognises one type of person as real—the English, or at 
Mr. Chase is naturally more interested in Voltaire’s English best the European. The Oriental will be to him a species of 
visit than in the earlier period of his life. But he has permitted doll—amusing, even beautiful, to look at, but not a human being. 
his picture of the early Regency to become a little biassed. It Then there is the traveller by necessity—-we need not consider 
gmans is true that the social life of this period concerned itself little him, as his reactions are not determined by any search for 
: with serious subjects. The general attitude was that it was experience for its own sake. Thirdly, there is the man who 
easier to put up with the outward forms of orthodoxy than to “travels in” the British Empire. To him the various land- 
— combat any long-established institution. Yet there was un- scapes of the world are “real” enough, so are the natives; the 
doubtedly a feeling abroad in favour of religious and political first as colonies, potential or actual, the latter as “ the white 
nd was freedom, and it had serious prophets and advocates in that very man’s burden.” And lastly there is the egotistic traveller who 
Noth- society through which Voltaire “ glided like an eel.” sends home a picture-postcard representing an enormous hotel 
on the Strictly speaking, few of Voltaire’s ideas were evolved out of fagade, with one of the innumerable windows marked with a 
3 birth. his own imagination, as Mr. Chase would have us believe. They toss as “‘ My Room,” who, on his return, when displaying an 
; Fecog- were already in the air. But so rapid and complete was his lbum will point to a featureless piece of land, saying, “This 
ind his assimilation of them that they were stamped with his personality is where we had lunch. No, you can’t quite see the place-- 
lity of and became his own. In view of this, Mr. Chase’s claim that just to the right of that tree.” 
> there Voltaire’s “‘ ceaseless tirades were one of the most important Now Mr. Aldous Huxley is the disinterested tor of the 
cestral causes of the French Revolution” is obviously exaggerated. One World, the man who seeks, among the welter of its contra- 
iny of has heard the same from biographers of J.-J. Rousseau. And ym Pes Mm gpa stupidities and achievements, a 
a perhaps, in this connection, Dr. Johnson came nearest the truth His attitude is well indicated at the beginning of the book : 
when he held the difference between Voltaire and Rousseau to “ Everybody in the ship menaces us with the prospect of a 
une to be so slight that “‘ it would be difficult to settle the proportion very ‘good time’ in India. A time means going to the races, 
gland. of iniquity between them.” Voltaire was the eye of eighteenth- _ playing bridge, drinking cocktails, dancing till four in the morning, 
ail century illumination—not the source of its light. — ~ —e A Ad HH = 
pty Mr. Chase’s book is obviously intended rather for the casual ee eee blood Ay 
if be reader than for the serious student. It would, however, have — eS ante ery a ke ~~ ty 0A, having 
= been of greater value had he given chapter and verse for his more a good time !” 
mane debatable statements. His quotations from Voltaire’s recently 
wards discovered notebook are full of interest, but he wastes overmuch 
} maeee space in defending Voltaire against the slander which followed 
acism. upon the English visit. Few, if any, of these tales have been 
°s anil taken seriously by reliable modern ‘historians. He seems B oO t h — 
»blem. curiously anxious to present Voltaire in the light of a hero, a 
on the Voltaire respected by his friends—but what of Bolingbroke’s 
-_ . rymad that he will be fooled no more ?—a Voltaire whose ° ° 
’ social success was frustrated not so much by his nature as b Q k- ta rt ing PETROL 
f Man his bourgeois origin. Yet for years he had been intimate with uic s 
feason the best families of Paris, till a proof of his self-importance, as and 
alk they saw it, reminded them he was not of themselves. . . 
In Mr. Chase’s hands, he becomes a teacher whose every effort k O] | 
— was in the service of humanity, rather than in the advancement Quic -starting 
hone of his own person, an admirer who thought to do Shakespeare a 
favour by interpolating some of those veiled political allusions ined 
which had made his own plays so popular. And what of Vol- are required to 
taire’s childish sensuality and greed ? They are dismissed as get you off quickly . 
a ~. bourgeois desire for money, jewels, pretty furniture |” these cold mornings. 
is the After this, it is not astonishing to find Voltaire’s lyric efforts 
im as Tepresented as “agreeable little poems, pleasing and often 
meritorious, in the production of which he remains master, even 
ler to to our day,” in which day, however, these same masterpieces 
had are singularly neglected. MOTOR AND 
what It is unfortunate that Mr. Chase has made it so difficult for OIL PETROL 
t = tweed to approach his book with due seriousness. A cursory 
pot! glance reveals such chapter-headings as “* Laughed into Exile ” . ° ° 
n, it and “ The Idol of the Comédie,” the latter proving to be a dis- The Quick- rting Pair 
pught cussion of Voltaire’s religious views as exemplified in his plays. 
hion- Nor is this first impression at once dispelled. The French quota- 
knew tions reveal a number of irritating misprints. It is disconcerting to 
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Yet we gather that Mr. Huxley enjoyed himself; his gifts of 
observation ensured that he would. It is the fine quality of his 
observation that makes his book a feast for the reader. Never 
once, in the course of 291 pages, some 200 of which are devoted 
to descriptions of places and events, does even a whiff of Baede- 
ker assail our nostrils. This is a test, but a negative one. To 
decide wherein lies the charm of Mr. Huxley’s impressionism is 
more difficult. To begin with, his images are always judicious, 
always original, and nearly always informed by the curious 
“contemporary ” quality that makes them acceptable. In his 
mind everything that he sees becomes associated with some- 
thing that has for the modern alert reader an immediate, though 
perhaps ephemeral interest. Take this description of Javanese 
flowers : 

“There are red varnished leaves and leaves of shiny purple 
that look as though they were made of American cloth or patent 
leather. There are leaves cut out of pink blotting-paper; leaves 
mottled like the cover of a school notebook; leaves whose green 
is piped with lines of white or rose in a manner so sketchily elegant, 
so daring, so characteristically ‘modern,’ that they are manifestly 
samples of the very latest furniture fabrics from Paris.” 

Such a passage is entertaining, and certainly evocative, but else- 
where Mr. Huxley descants on the impossibility of conveying 
in words the exact effect upon the senses of tropical scenery. 
Only a painting, he affirms, could possibly be successful, and 
if good painters have never attempted the tropics, it must 
be because they know them to be unpaintable. ‘‘They are the 
stuff that oleographs are made of.” Apart from this fact, 
the author observes, the extravagant profusion of a tropical 
landscape makes necessary so rigid a selection (Gauguin) 
that, however good the picture, it will convey no idea of the 
tropics. Perhaps the wild fantasies of the Douanier Rousseau 
are nearer to the reality. However this may be, most of Mr. 
Huxley’s descriptive passages can be enjoyed as literature 
whether they are misleading or otherwise. Here is his impression 
of the Irrawaddy : 

“The banks slide past, the country opens and shuts like a fan, 
plays the peacock with its plains and avenues and receding dykes. 
Turning deliberately, the mountains exhibit, now one face, now 
another, now a garment of sunset rose, now of black against the 
stars, now of green, now of dim remote indigo and purple. From 
time to time cities and villages variously beckon. On jutting head- 
lands the stumps of ancient towers and temples look down and 
consider the reflection of their irrevocably perished splendour. And 
all the time the current symbolically flows, the sailing ships, the rafts, 
the little canoes approach, drift past, recede and vanish like so 
many lives and loves.” 

Throughout the book there is a ceaseless run of comment 
and odd little incidents, tersely and ironically recorded; these 
are the ball-bearings on which the book so smoothly rolls. 
Migrant animals on the point of migration must feel, Mr. Huxley 
thinks, ‘‘ much as a man might feel when suddenly converted.” 
Elsewhere, there is a most amusing selection of Indian advertise- 
ments, including one of a hair-oil that is said to “ prevent all 
affectations (sic) of the hair and the brain.”” We also accompany 
the author to a concert of Indian music and watch with him a 
young Malay, who nearly (but not quite) ran amok. 

Of all the countries he visited, India seems to have baffled 
Mr. Huxley most. ‘Too much ‘spirituality’” is his fina 
dictum; but we do not feel that he, any more than the 
many other intelligent Europeans who have tried, has really 
understood the Indian mind. Perhaps that is not possible for 
a Westerner. Certainly that race is more incomprehensible to 
Europeans than the Chinese or Japanese, or any other 
Oriental race. Mr. Huxley’s scorn is positively Gibbonian, 
when speaking of the pilgrimage to Benares and other religious 
paraphernalia of India ; but we feel that his view leaves out the 
peculiar quality of the Indian mind (whatever it is) and the 
standard of values it would imply. 

On the subject of politics he is refreshingly frank. While 
affirming that his prejudices are democratic, he knows that 
** political convictions are generally the fruit of chance ” and of 
upbringing, and 

“When I am honest with myself, I have to admit that I don’t 
care two pins about political principles. Provided that it guaranteed 
my safety and left me in peace to do my work, I should live just 
as happily under an alien despotism as under the British con- 
stitution.” 


This is what is felt, we are persuaded, by many; but very 
few have the honesty to say so, owing to the prevalent belief 
that it is part of everyone’s duty to take an interest, active 
or passive, in the administrative squabbles of the country he 
inhabits. 





ee 


The last part of the book deals with modern America. Like 
others, the author is appalled by the perversion of values which 
at present prevails all over the United States; but not 
could express their censure as incisively as he has done. The 
picture of Hollywood, described as “‘a Rhapsody,” offers no 
comment, for comment is unnecessary. The description js 
brilliant, and suffices to make Mr. Huxley’s point. He was 
impressed by the spectacle of Americans chez euz, as no visitor 
to that country can fail to be; he admired their vitality, he 
was amused by their almost incredible naivety ; but he was stijj 
more horrified by their distorted sense of proportion, which makes 
America seem to the thinking European very much as Wonder. 
land appeared to Alice. 

Everyone should read this book. It is immensely entertaining 
and, in a deeper sense, constitutes a sort of “ Politics without 
Tears.” In it may be found, clearly and wittily stated, the 
fundamental problems of Sociology, seen, moreover, with the 
eye of one who has held up to the divergences and similarities 
of the globe the mirror of a mind free from prejudice. 


BECKET 


Thomas Becket, By Wit1t1am Hotpen Horton, D.D., Dean 
of Winchester. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d, 

There is often a valuable hint of truth in historical legends, 
People should always, for instance, know the story of Alfred 
and the cakes, for it reminds them that the great Saxon King 
was once a fugitive in hiding, and that leads up to the Danish 
invasion, and the last struggle between heathendom and 
Christianity. So, again, Canute and his rebuke to the waves 
convey with an artist’s vividness the Byzantine flattery of the 
later Saxon Court, ominous of coming doom. Now Dean Hutton, 
in the revised and enlarged issue of his careful Life of Becket, 
dismisses as a late legend, three centuries after date, the 
picturesque story told us in childhood of the great Archbishop's 
crusading father, and the Saracen maiden who followed him 
for love’s sake and sought him out through London streets, 
calling only his city and his name, and whom he wedded. 
These things were not so, it seems; but if they only were— 
and legend does not always deceive—what a light on Becket’s 
strangely attractive character, its tenacity, its violence, its 
charity, its zest for martyrdom like other men’s zest for wealth 
or power or ease, that mingled parentage, Norman and Arab, 
would shed ! 

Whatever be the secret of its origin, there can be no doubt 
of the glamour which Becket casts over the pages of history. 
One has only to pass along the Pilgrim’s Way, and to enter the 
West gate of Canterbury, to be sure of it. Over his city and 
cathedral his influence broods, subtle, mighty, insoluble. There 
are some men whom their contemporaries and after ages can 
argue over, appraise, arraign, condemn, do anything with they 
like, save get rid of them. The chorus of dispute dies down, 
only to rise again. ‘ Heard after sentence, yea, And to the end 
of time.” Becket is one of them. A later Henry, with tempera- 
ment and policy not unlike those of his Angevin predecessor, 
thought it worth while, before rifling the priceless shrine, to go 
through the solemn farce of sending a herald to summon Becket 
thrice from his very altar steps to answer the charge of treason. 
People expected the heavens to fall. They did not fall; and 
the royal waggons carted away the loot. But “ the holy 
blissful martyr” did not even have to bide his time. The 
theatrical act of the Tudor had already blazoned the fact that 
the living was afraid of the dead. 

Kings and their sycophants had always been afraid of Becket. 
The common people, on the other hand, had always loved him. 
Here was a prelate who not only fed the poor, the halt, the 
maimed, the diseased, but fed with them. Affectation? It 
is not possible to believe that fora moment. Affectation never 
conquered anyone’s affections. Archbishops are not usually 
popular idols, yet here was one, absent perforce for years from 
his diocese, whose welcome on his return was one roaring 
acclaim from Sandwich to Canterbury, who was canonised 
within three years of his murder, and down to the Reformation 
was by a nation’s devotion accorded a place in the calendar 
above that of the Apostles themselves. Even on the Continent 
his reputation had soared high—a rare thing with an Anglican 
prelate. Never of the semper pavidi sort, he had lived in a rough 
age, clung through thick and thin to one clear principle, and 
withstood and rebuked monarchs to their face. 

No doubt he was at times an exasperating man to have at 
close quarters. He dealt in a “ slogan”; and slogans can be 
very worrying things. “ Saving my order” was his, attached 
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MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS| 





HER MAJESTY 


THE ROMANCE OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 1066-1910 
By E. THORNTON COOK. This book gives vivid sketches, accurately but 
popularly written, of all our queens. It is a volume which will delight all who are 
interested in any or all periods of our history. With numerous portraits. 21s. net. 





‘SECRET AND CONFIDENTIAL’ 


The Experiences of a Military Attaché 
By Brig.-Gen. W. H.-H. WATERS. “Of real 
historical importance.”—Daily Mail. Maps. 18s. net. 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN : 


SIR JAMES MACKENZIE 
By R. MACNAIR WILSON. “Portrays one of the 
finest characters in the annals of medicine.”—Daily 
Chronicle. With Photogravure Portrait. 12s. net. 


R.L.S. AND HIS SINE QUA NON 
By ADELAIDE A. BOODLE. “Throws a new light 
on Stevenson’s own theories and method of writing.”— 
Evening Standard. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 


FROM THE PILLOW 


By J. W. A fresh stimulating book, revealing a keen 
insig’:t into the movements of modern times. 6s. net. 


GUN-RUNNING IN THE GULF 
By Brig.-Gen. H. H. AUSTIN, C.B. “ Just that spice 
of adventure and danger that the average man likes to 
read about.”—Daily Express. 7s. 6d. net. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 

The Romance of a Great Career. 
By Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. “A plain 
and lucid outline of his career.”—Times. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 


TO MESOPOTAMIA AND KURDISTAN 


IN DISGUISE 
By E. B. SOANE. With Historical Notes. Second 
Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by Sir Arnold T. 
Wilson, K.C.LE., C.S.1. With Illustrations. 18s. net. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH CHINA 
By RODNEY GILBERT. “One of the frankest and 
boldest books on China that ever was written.”— 
Birmingham Post. Third Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF HALIDE EDIB 


Reveals in vivid pictures the Turkish world during the 
last forty years. With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


PURSUING THE WHALE 


By J. A. COOK. ‘A quarter century of whaling in the 
Arctic. “The very stuff of romance.”—Daily News. 
With numerous Illustrations. 18s. net. 





An Illustrated Edition 





MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. This edition has been designed to meet the need of 


the many admirers of this delightful book. 


“Full of tenderness, humanity and 


charm. The book is pure gold.”—Daily Telegraph. With 44 line illustrations 


and a Frontispiece in colour by Sybil Tawse. 


10s. 6d. net. 





Latest 7s. 6d. net Novels 





IN DAYS THAT ARE DEAD 
By Sir HUGH CLIFFORD. “Had he been able to 
live as a man of letters he might have been a great 
force in Imperial literature."-—Morning Post. 


THE BRETHREN OF THE AXE 


By JOHN SOMERS. “A perfectly breathless tale 
which you will read in gasps."—The Referee. 


COBBLESETT 
By FLORENCE BONE. “Yorkshire folk will find 
much to charm and amuse tem in these simple tales.” 
—Yorkshire Post. 


THE WAY OF THE PANTHER 
By DENNY C. STOKES. A realistic, tense novel of 
the jungle. “His excellent story. The atmospheric 
effects are particularly well done.”—The Times. 


IN THOSE DAYS 
By WILLIAM RANSTED BERRY. “A wonderful 
story of old Turkish life constructed with remarkable 
skill."—The Times. ‘ 


THE GREAT CORNELIUS 
By GEORGE WODEN. “A sound novel that affords 
a good deal of pleasure. Mr. Woden is a_capable 
novelist and shows an exemplary sincerity.”—Field. 


THE RED APOTHECARY 
By JOHN HORNE. “The whole work reaches a high 
standard.”—A yrshire Post. 


VANNECK 
By ROBERT GRANT. “Is great fun and owes much 
from the author’s first-hand acquaintance with Cairo.”— 
Morning Post. 


THE 14 THUMBS OF ST. PETER 
By JOICE M. NANKIVELL. “The best description 
of life in Moscow as it really is to-day which has yet 
appeared.”—The Referee. 


THE UTTERMOST 
By Mrs. ARTHUR STALLARD. “The author has 
a pleasant descriptive style and writes with obvious 
sincerity.”—Light. 





The Novels of P. C. Wren 





FOREIGN LEGION NOVELS. 


BEAU GESTE 

BEAU SABREUR 
STEPSONS OF FRANCE 
THE WAGES OF VIRTUE 


25th Impression. 7s. 6d. net 
8th Impression. 7s. 6d. net 
7th Impression. 3s. 6d. net 


12th Impression. 3s. 6d. and 2s. net 


INDIAN NOVELS, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SNAKE AND THE SWORD 


FATHER GREGORY 


DEW AND MILDEW 
DRIFTWOOD SPARS 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. The leading and doyen of Magazines. One year’s subscription 
(post free 20/-) provides twelve months’ literary delight and an ideal season’s gift. 
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to every pact or accommodation unflinchingly. After one 
interview with the powers that be, rendered fruitless by the 
slogan, an embittered chaplain shouted to his horse, as it 
stumbled in the mire, ‘‘Come up, saving the honour of my 
order.” Becket heard the taunt in silence ; it was a pinprick 
added to many scars, and perhaps it hurt more; from his 
purpose it moved him no whit. What did move him was when, 
surrounded by insolent enemies and on the verge of fierce retort— 
he was, naturally, a man of quick passion—an attendant pointed 
to the Crucifix. The unuttered words died away on his lips. 
It is this which stirs our sympathy—the incessant and most 
human contest waged between the Becket that might have been, 
warrior, courtier, man of the world, and the Becket that strove 
for sanctity as, with keen vision, he saw it. He was no plaster 
saint ; even in the hour of his last agony, which very nearly 
turned into a last fight, he had to recollect himself, and literally 
submit his proud earthly soul to receive a martyr’s crown. 

Was Becket right or wrong? ‘To decide that, we must surely 
look at his great antagonist. Henry II. was a king who, by 
sheer strength of will and the something we call genius, which 
in part is the power to attract able servants, had given England 
law and peace. But the strength could easily turn to tyranny. 
And Henry was an Angevin, with all the latent lust and greed and 
cruelty of his race. Moreover, like most of the Angevins, 
he was at some mysterious feud with the Church and the Papacy ; 
an Erastian before his time, without the excuse of Erastianism, 
for at that period the stabilising force in Europe was the Papacy 
and not the warring princedoms. This Becket knew; on his 
knowledge he acted, and throughout his life what he found to 
do, he always did with all his might. He won the suffrages of 
his countrymen; for he had one power which no Angevin 
ever possessed—the power of being loved. 


POETS ON POETRY 


Poetry and the Poets. Essays of Six English Poets. Edited with 
an introduction by R. Brimtey Jonnson. Faber and 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


These essays illustrate a cycle of ideas concerning poetry from 
innovation to conservatism and back again. Plato and Aristotle 
loom big in the first few, written while the contest over classicism 
in English was still raging; their teachings are twisted to justify 
two opposite sides at once. It is enlightening to see how poets 
argue when they wish to defend themselves; they argue so 
variously that one would think they worshipped a thousand 
different mistresses instead of all one and the same. 

Arnold secms nearest the truth when he suggests that the 
classics should be used as a touchstone of value rather than as 
a model. For the English character, as shown both in its 
institutions and literature, builds upon tradition rather than 
imitates it. It is dreadful to reflect that Campion would have 
imposed classical metre on English had he not been defeated by 
Daniel’s Defence of Rhyme. The more one considers experi- 
ments made in classical metres by Tennyson, Arnold, Bridges, 
and others, the more one sympathises with the schoolboy : 


English hexameters I’ve tried, but they’re never successful : 
While as for pentameters—Heaven, and the ancients, forgive! 


The earlier essays treat much of dramatic poetry, a kind of 
writing which lately has been driving nails into its own coffin. 
But the passages which deal with lyric poetry make modern 
reading ; Wordsworth on the one hand lays it down that poetry 
must have a purpose, and on the other, Shelley says that “ the 
bold neglect of a direct moral purpose is the most decisive proof 
of the supremacy of Milton’s genius.” And so we hear the 
beginnings of the quarrel that makes such grand thunder nowa- 
days. 

Sir Philip Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie is memorable for his 
remark that “ our tongue is most fit to honour Poesie and to be 
honoured by Poesie.”” The remark was a true prophecy. But 
one wonders why a nation so aptly endowed for poetry should 
have fallen worse than woefully short of the no less great early 
promise it gave in music. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson has gathered together the various 
camps under one tent. We can go into it certain of finding some 


champion for our own ideas, no matter what they may be; and of 
having the simultaneous pleasure of quarrelling with all the rest. 
In fact this book contradicts the rule that a house divided 
against itself cannot stand. 

The editor has excised irrelevant passages which concern 
fugitive and private disagreements or digressions and blur the 
But his introduction is too diffidently short. 


main argument. 





Mr. Johnson is too much like the magician who conjures up 
spirits and finds himself silenced. 

Messrs. Faber and Gwyer wish to recall any copies of this book 
which contain mistakes in the Greek quotations, and replace 
them by a corrected edition. 


MASTERPIECES OF CHIKAMATSU 


Masterpieces of Chikamatsu. The 
Translated by ASATARO MryAMoRI. 
Nicnoits. Kegan Paul. 21s. 

In its earliest period Japanese literature is essentially a peasant 
literature ; in its second phase (that which comprises Genji) it is 
aristocratic. Finally, in the third period (from the seventeenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth century) Japanese literature, or 
at any rate such part of it as has any life at all, is plebeian, or 
rather bourgeois—an art addressed no longer to courtiers and 
noblemen whose only business in life was to live beautifully, but 
to the huge urban population of small tradesmen, brekers and 
importers who now thronged Yedo and the sea-ports. The 
patronage of the Shogun’s court was given to Chinese literature; 
the upper classes were still composing their small odes in g 
language that had been defunct for hundreds of years. The 
popular revival was led by three men whose works are intimately 
connected. Basho perfected the hokku (epigram in seventeen 
syllables), and in doing so created a new form of expression in 
which language was whittled down to the barest necessities, 
Saikaku, the creator of the picaresque novel, wrote in a style 
the close texture of which is derived from the hokku. Finally, 
Chikamatsu the dramatist, living a little later than the other 
two—his best work was done in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century—carried energy and solidity of language to a point 
seldom reached in any tongue. But like Saikaku, whose novels 
are mere strings of disconnected adventures, Chikamatsu was a 
master of colour rather than design. His stories (they are only 
plays in the sense that they are libretti for puppet performances) 
are indeed strangely infantile in construction and conception. 
They are redeemed by their immense vigour of style. But 
Chikamatsu never attempted to become a dramatist in the 
wider sense, and the notion of a recent Japanese writer that he 
might, if he had applied all his powers to modern subjects, have 
** written something comparable to ‘The Dollshouse ’ or ‘ The 
Pillars of Society’”’ is like saying that if Skelton had stuck to 
his job he could have written St. Agnes’s Eve. The reason why 
his name has been coupled with that of Shakespeare is not far 
to seek. Dr. Tsubouchi, the translator of Shakespeare, happens 
to be a great admirer of Chikamatsu, and his admirable transla- 
tions are in a thoroughly “ Chikamatsu”’ style. 

Professor Mizamori is conscious that, writing in a foreign 
language, he has not done justice to an original which depends 
so largely upon verbal felicities. He was fortunate in obtaining 
the assistance of Mr. Robert Nichols, whose hand may be recog- 
nised in various incidental songs and snatches. On p. 39 “1724” 
should in each case read ** 1714.” 


Japanese Shakespeare, 
Revised by Roserr 


CHILDREN THROUGH THE AGES 


Boys and Girls of History. By Ermeen and Ruopa Power. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Children always want to know about the children in history. 
For a person of eight or nine, the doings of middle-aged people 
over sixteen have as a rule only a limited interest. In the old 
history books there were few children, and very little was told 
us about those who were mentioned. It was only when they met 
with a dreadful fate, like Prince Arthur, or the little princes in 
the Tower, that they became at all conspicuous. In recent years, 
since history has dealt less with dynasties, and more with 
institutions, even these unfortunate royal children have dis- 
appeared. As this has happened modern children have become 
less inclined to read history. No one can be surprised at this. 
Social history is always a dull thing until it is translated into 
terms of individual experience, and a child cannot, as a rule, do 
this for himself. 

In the face of some difficulty intelligent teachers have tried 
to step in and invent stories about little cave dwellers and little 
serfs to take the place of the little murdered princes of the past. 
In Boys and Girls of History, this is done in a more thorough way 
than had been accomplished before. The authors have attempted 
the difficult but delightful task of showing the whole of English 
history from the Roman occupation to Queen Victoria, in 4 
series of pictures of children’s lives in different ages. On the 
first page, we find Lucius, a ten-year-old Briton of the year 300, 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS FOR XMAS 





FOR COLLECTORS 
OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES: 


Their Chronology and Sequence 
By GRANT R. FRANCIS, F.S.A. /JIlustrated in half-tone by upwards of three hundred and eighty drinking 
glasses. The ordinary edition, illustrated by 380 pieces, £3 3s. net. Edition de luxe, with eight additional 
plates, £6 6s. net, nearly exhausted. 

Daily Express: “ A most interesting and absorbing volume . . . a most valuable record.” 


OLD SILVER SPOONS OF ENGLAND 


By NORMAN GASK. With thirty-two pages of plates illustrating over two hundred famous spoons, many 
of which are now reproduced for the first time. Demy 4to. 25s. net 
The Spectator: “ We welcome without reserve Mr. Gask’s admirable treatise.” 


TRAVEL, SPORT AND BIOGRAPHY 








IMPRESSIONS: NIGERIA, 1925 FROM COWBOY TO PULPIT 
By DOUGLAS FRASER. By the REV. SIR GENILLE CAVE-BROWNE-CAVE, Bt. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net 


Travels by foot and canoe in search of sport, first in Southern and 


then in Northern Nigeria. An autobiography of absorbing interest and the story of a roving life. 
Daily Chronicle: “interesting ‘ close-ups’ of the customs and general Morning Post: “A vivid and absorbing account of his restless and 
life of. the country.” rolling-stone life.” 
By C. ROMANNE-JAMES Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net 
Letters written by a Japanese om. to her parents in Japan, describing English customs and people. The delightful touches of irony 
are ant of “ “Letters from Engla 


“ These letters, full of oan not untouched with a certain playful irony, make delightful reading.” 


OF INTEREST TO ALL 





THE PLAYS OF A GARDEN OF HERBS 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE, Aathor of “ The 
Edited, with an Introduction, by IOLO A. WILLIAMS. Old-W orld Pleasaunce.” Revised and enlarged edition, with 
7s. 6d. inet new illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Mr. I. A. Williams has endeavoured in this edition to give the best A practical handbook for those who are going to create an old- 
possible text of Sheridan’s plays. The text of The School for Scandal fashioned herb garden. Receipts are given for the old herbal teas, the 
is now for the first time printed as Sheridan wished it to be preserved. syrups and conserves, candied flowers and leaves, etc. 


The Times: “Its text must supersede the Oxford Sheridan.” Daily Telegraph: “Delightful work.” 
THE NEW LIGHTS O’ LONDON 
Written and illustrated by DONALD MAXWELL. 24 coloured plates and many other illustrations. 21s. net 


The author illustrates and describes the beauties of London at night. 
The Spectator: “ This would make a good gift-book.” Truth: “ Every London-lover should add it to his library.” 


THIS WAY TO ARCADY NATURE JOTTINGS OF A MOTORIST 
BONNET LAIRD. By H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.ZS. 
Mlestroted by Donald Maxwell. Crown 8vo. 5s. net Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
Another series of charming essays and sketches of nature. Vivid and Golighetel studies of creatures of the wild, of birds and 
Truth: “ All nature-lovers will enjoy it.” animals. A book for every aature-lover. 


THE GARDENS OF GOOD HOPE 


MARION CRAN’S NEW BOOK is full of personality and rich with poetry and humour. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


LAYS OF LEARNING SPORT & FUN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
GUY BOs (the “ G.B.” of Punch). By H. STUART MENZIES. 
‘ hi - wate’ © A eeton oor ech aniiain A nt Illustrated in colour. 4lo, 2s. 6d. net 
collection of humorous verses on the Hea er, ri e 
Scholar, the Undergraduette, and all that go to make up that great b Rm ZA fist for humofous oR, =.= outher 


system——Education. 





Glasgow Bulletin: “Mr, Boas is particularly witty.” The Spectator: “ One can’t go far wrong in buying ‘ Sport and Fun.’” 
OUTSTANDING NOVELS AT 7s. 6d. net. 

THE GOLDEN SCARAB. A thrilling adventure story, By Major-Gen. Sir JOHN ADYE, K.C.M.G. 
THE TRAGEDIES OF MR. PIP. John 0’ London’s Weekly: “ A most entertaining story.” By EDGAR JEP. SON 
THE COUNT IN KENSINGTON. Glasgow Evening News: “ A most amusing detective story.” By Cc. A. ALINGTON 
MURDER ! The Times: “ A well-planned, exciting story.” By JOHN ARNOLD 
THE MORTOVER GRANGE MYSTERY. 4 gripping mystery story. By J. S. FLETCHER 
ISAACS REAPPEARS. Aberdeen Press and Jowrnal: “ Chapter after chapter of heartiest laughter.” By JOSEPH GEE 
HIS OTHER WIFE. A remarkable adventure story. , By ROY VICKERS 





HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 3 YORK STREET. ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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“kneeling in the courtyard of his father’s villa, hitting an 
earthenware jar with a hammer.” Somewhere about the 
middle we find young John Drake, standing behind his great 
kinsmen’s chair in the cabin of the Golden Hind, while “ the 
master thief of all the world ” relates his exploits to an enthusi- 
astic listener—great Queen Bess herself. Towards the end, 
we see Willy and Ned having a ride on Mr. Stephenson’s wonderful 
new, providence-tempting engine. 

Many of the stories are about children who actually existed, 
such as Salathiel Pavy, the child actor, for whom, in Ben Jonson’s 
beautiful poem, “ Death’s self is sorry.” Some are purely 
imaginary ; all are, however, well authenticated. Miss Power 
is a recognised authority on English nunneries, and we may take 
it that the story of Wencilian, the Welsh princess, shut up in 
the cloisters of Sempringham by Edward I, and some of the 
other medizval studies are the direct result of her own researches. 
For children before and after her special period, she and her 
sister have drawn on a great variety of books, new and old, 
from the Icelandic Sagas to the Hammonds and Lytton Strachey. 
They have also found a number of delightful illustrations from 
contemporary pictures and books. 

Many children who have not hitherto been lovers of history 
will enjoy this book ; and grown up people who care for children 
will also find it worth reading. There is something moving in 
the pageant of childhood it presents ; and it does really also 
help to a fresh realisation of some aspects of human life. Even 
those who are accustomed to feeling pangs of rage and misery 
at the sufferings that followed the industrial revolution, will be 
moved again, and perhaps in rather a new way, by the picture 
of an individual child, little Ann, sitting dazed on the factory 
step, too tired to get home, too tired to eat, almost too tired to 
cry. In this study and in some of the others, Eileen and Rhoda 
Power have succeeded in the historian’s most vital task, that of 
awaking the imagination of readers to human emotions in times 
other than their own. 


SOUTHERN 


A Book of South India. 
7s. 6d. 

The latter-day Indian Civilian is much less inclined than his 
predecessor was to write of the people among whom his working 
years have been spent. One reason undoubtedly is that life 
in the Indian Civil Service is a good deal more exacting, and 
more harassing, than it used to be, while the disappearance 
of the simple old relationship between the British official and 
the people of his district has affected the whole Indian world. 
In any case, a book like this of Mr. Molony’s is a rarity nowadays 
and is all the more welcome on that account. Beginning his 
career in the Madras presidency when Curzon was Viceroy, 
Mr. Molony passed through the varied service that falls to the 
district magistrate and revenue collector, was put in charge 
of the Madras Census, and ended his official career in the chair 
of the Madras Municipality. The Irishman in India has an 
advantage, for he is apt to have fewer prejudices to overcome 
than his confrére from the larger isle; and of that advantage 
Mr. Molony is a conspicuous example. 

The older British India was rapidly passing away when he 
started work. He implies, quite rightly, that the Curzon term 
was the dividing line between old and new. The famous oligarchy 
was already losing its prestige. Such power as it wielded could 
never be restored, and Mr. Molony raises the question whether 
the Government of India is governing as well to-day as it did 
in the years when the scheme of administration was seemingly 
the most complicated but actually perhaps the simplest to 
be found in the world. Mr. Molony is full of excellent comment 
on the whole business, and, among many other things that 
strike us as very much to the point is his remark that 
during his term of service the relations between rulers and 
ruled were “embittered by a widely read school of imperialist 
fiction writers,” whose books were all alike written on the 
assumption that complete superiority belonged to the governing 
race. His personal interests, as the reader will have no difficulty 
in seeing, have lain largely among the more primitive peoples of 
Southern India, especially the Todas and Khonds. Of the latter 
he gives a fascinating picture, noting especially a tribal habit 
of truthfulness which makes the Khonds of no use to the 
Madrassi lawyer engaged upon the regular business of mobilising 
evidence and instructing the witnesses in the story to be told 
in the courts. Mr. Molony is sane and individual in his comments 
upon the caste problem and upon Christian missions. He quotes 
one delightful passage from an Indian writer upon the advantages 


INDIA 


By J. Cuartres Mo.tony. Methuen. 





of Christianity to members of the despised classes: “ By 
adopting Christianity the convert becomes fully entitled to 
the eternal peace of heaven, and he has not to leave the road 
at the approach of a Brahman!” Mr. Molony is an agreeable 
guide through the great temple cities. He is interested, as a 
good official should be, in all the ways of the population to 
which the temples minister. At Srirangam, for example, he 
found at the time of his first visit that the city was rent by a 
fierce feud between two Vaishnava sects, which was nothing 
more or less than a fight between those who believed in salvation 
by faith and those who held to the validity of works. Pleasant 
descriptions of the stations in the levely Nilgiri hills, character 
sketches of the principal public men with whom he worked in 
Madras, an expert account of the part played in Indian public 
life by the peon, and innumerable personal touches—these and 
many other things go to make up a book of unusual actuality and 
intelligence. It is interesting, because so unusual, to find Mr, 
Molony appreciative of what John Morley accomplished in 
the sphere of Indian government. The British Civilian, as a 
rule, is only too often disposed to start his lament over the 
decline of British India with the Morley reforms of 1910. 


TOO KIND, TOO KIND 


The Romany Stain. 
7s. 6d. 

These essays are the eager and appreciative sketches of a 
traveller who loves the countries of his exploration, an American 
delighted by the roads and fields and people and cities of England 
and France: the food and wine, too, and the tricks of speech, 
and the noise of trams and motor-horns. Nothing escapes his 
omnivorous appetite for enjoyment. Adjectives and phrases 
are poured out lavishly, everything is praised and enjoyed; 
there are no sound dislikes, no true criticisms. In other words, 
there is no discrimination, and the reader turns from the book a 
little tired, having been, as it were, almost deafened by enthusi- 
astic appreciation, and yet having been shown nothing new or 
subtle or profound in the fair face of Europe. It may be the 
marked American characteristic of good nature which forbids 
Mr. Morley to express criticisms even if he felt them. Kindness 
is a great quality in human relations, but the eyes of the artist 
must be sharper. One feels that if he liked fewer things he would 
like them better; that is, he would understand them better, 
and grasp their intellectual and artistic significance much more 
deeply. He misses their historical meaning as well. Because 
the church of Mont St. Michel is these days used only rarely 
for religious functions he calls it a “ shell.””. Then he calls it a 
“ print ” and a “‘ fossil,” and adds that “ its beauty is the beauty 
of death.” But to a member of an older civilisation the values 
of Mont St. Michel are not so easily disposed of: its beauty is 
not the beauty of death, but the beauty of memory—memory 
as a living power. Mr. Morley, however, reveals his point of 
view by remarking: “* It makes one think of the Woolworth 
building.”” And when he is allowed to help in the bell-ringing of 
Chartres he says that the bell “‘ shouts towards God in a hullaba- 
loo the Seventh Avenue subway never dreamed.” Certainly 
and indeed the Seventh Avenue subway never dreamed of the 
soaring clamour of Chartres. 

Now and then he achieves a beautiful phrase: ‘ Aisles as 
bare as a February forest,” and of Paris: “ There is a back- 
ground of enchanted despair.”” The best passage in the book 
is about Paris and contains some true observation : “ But it is 
a city, I still feel, uneasy in its inward heart. The statue of the 
boy offering masks for sale in the Luxembourg Gardens, is 
rather symbolic. In his string of faces there is not one that is 
tragic. Doesn’t that contradict your notion, a friend says, 
that Paris is anxious inside? I don’t think so. What is the 
purpose of a laughing mask?” 


By CuristorpHerR Moritey. Heinemann, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Everybody's Pepys. The Diary, 1660-1669. Abridged from the 
Complete Copyright Text and edited by O. F. Morsmeap. With 
60 illustrations by Ernest H. Shepard. Bell. 10s. 6d. 

We do not usually approve of abridgements, which have a way of 
being unintelligently done. But the now classic diary of Pepys takes 
eight volumes in Wheatley’s smaller edition, and the general reader 
may well be satisfied with a careful reduction into one volume. Mr. 
Morshead has arranged these well-printed pages with real diligence. 
Looking for test passages we wish to see retained, we find nearly all 
of them. The Introduction does justice to Pepys. He was a hard 
worker and one of the greatest assets of the English Navy, but the 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


LEAVES FROM A VICEROY’S NOTE- 
BOOK And other Papers 


By the MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
K.G., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 1899- 
1904 and 1904-5. With 32 illustrations. 28s. net 








Important New Work on China 


THE VANISHED EMPIRE 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 15s. net 


The Daily News: “‘ The best analysis of Chinese history that has 
yet been offered to English readers.” 

The Economist: “A timely and interesting book, in which the 
author discusses the historical reasons for the collapse of Chinese 
civilisation, and also gives a detailed record of very recent events.” 





NATURAL MAN: A RECORD FROM 


BORNEO 


By CHARLES HOSE, Hon. Sc.D. With IlIlustrati ns 
and Map. 30s, net 
The Saturday Review: “One of the most attractive features of a 
9 book are. the plates. . . . It is superfluous to congratu- 
late Dr. Hose on his latest achievement, for. it is only what was 
expected of him.” 





A SHORT HISTORY OF MARRIAGE 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net 


The New Statesman: “‘ Those who had neither the leisure nor the 
courage to face the three volumes of Dr. Westermarck’s monu- 
mental ‘ History of Human Marriage’ should weleome this shorter 
monograph.” 





SEA AND SUSSEX 


From RUDYARD KIPLING’S verse. With 24 Plates 

in colour by DONALD MAXWELL. With Introduc- 

tory Poem by RUDYARD KIPLING. 15s, net 

The Sunday Times: “ Mr. Donald Maxwell is at his best in ‘ Sea 
and Sussex.’ ” 





TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 


By THOMAS HARDY. Illustrated by 41 Original 
Woodcuts designed and engraved by VIVIEN 
GRIBBLE. Limited to 1,500 copies. 25s. net 
The Times Literary Supdlement: “‘ Her tact in illustration cannot 
be too much admired.” 





PARIS 


By SIDNEY DARK. With 56 Drawings by HENRY 
RUSHBURY, A.R.W.S. 25s. net 


The Illustrated London News: “ The book is delightful both on 
the literary and the pictorial side. Mr. Rushbury’s fifty-six draw- 
ings are amongst the most satisfying architectural illustrations I 
ave seen.”’ 


THE CROCK OF GOLD 


By JAMES STEPHENS. With 12 Illustrations in 
colour, and headings and tail-pieces in black and white, 
by Tuomas MACKENZIE. 21s. net 


The Sphere: “A handsome book . . . Mr. Thomas Mackenzie 
— caught the queer, elusive freshness of the book’s mood very 
well.” 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
FRANCE AND ITALY 


By LAURENCE STERNE. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 106 Illustrations reproduced in line by Norax 
McGuinness. 10s. 6d. net 
The Sphere: “Miss Norah McGuinness has a nice eye for 
decorative line, and, with her pretty chapter-headings and tail-pieces, 
— book noe certainly be counted among the pleasantest of the 
Season’s gifts.” 











 Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books 
suitable for presentation, post free on Application 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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A Selection of 


Cambridge Books 
Recently Published 
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The Internal Constitution of 
the Stars 


By A. S. EDDINGTON, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., F.RS. 
With 5 diagrams and 47 tables. 
Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


A study of the mechanical and physical conditions in the 
deep interior of the stars. Professor dington makes use of 
much of the recently developed knowledge of atoms and 
radiation. 
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Manual of Meteorology 


Volume I. Meteorology in History. 
By Sir NAPIER SHAW, LL.D., Sc.D., F.RS. 
With the assistance of ELAINE AUSTIN. 


With 121 illustrations. Royal $vo. 30s net. 
This volume traces the development of the study of metcor- 
ology from the earliest times, 


Forest, Steppe, and Tundra 


Studies in Animal Environment. 

By MAUD D. HAVILAND (Mrs H. H. Brindley). 
With 8 plates, 8 text figures, and a map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

The author describes in turn the tropical forest of South 
America, the Steppe, the Tundra, and the forest of Northern 
Asia, and in each case gives a general account of the animals, 


their relation to physical conditions, to plants, and to each 
other. <A bibliography is appended to cach section. 


The Saint-Simonian Religion in 
Germany 


A study of the Young German Movement. 
By E. M. BUTLER. 
With 4 plates. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 


Miss Butler traces the spread of the doctrines of Saint- 
Simon, the founder of French Socialism, in arom | and 
notably among the school of writers called the Young 
Germans; Heine, Laube, Gutzkow, Mundt, and Weinbarg. 


The Life of Saynt Radegunde 


Edited from the copy in Jesus College Library, 
Cambridge. 


By F. BRITTAIN, M.A. 


With 2 illustrations. Foolscap 8vo. 3s 6d net. 

This poem, which is surmised to be the work of Henry 
Sradshaw, was printed by Pynson, gnmy | between 1508 
and 1527, and only two copies of it are known to exist. 
Saint Radegund is a strictly historical character of the sixth 
century, whose tomb at Poitiers is still visited by pilgrims. 


The University of Chicago 


Press Publications 


Sold in Great Britain by the Cambridge University 
Press. Recently published :— 


THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND OF MAN. By 
Sixteen Members of the Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
Edited by H. H. NEWMAN. With 132 text-figures and 
other illustrations and 4 charts. 8vo. 20s net. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN PROSE, By JOSEPH 
WARREN BEACH. 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE. By T. V. SMITH. 
12mo. 8s 9d net. 

SOCIAL CONTROL OF BUSINESS. By J. M. CLARK. 
Crown 8vo. 20s net. Materials for the Study of Business 
Series. 

THE BUSINESS LIFE OF ANCIENT ATHENS. By 
G. M. CALHOUN. With an Introduction by W. E. CREED. 
Crown 8vo. 10s net. 
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details and intrigues of his official work can be left to specialists. It 
is his varied and extraordinary gusto in life and his honesty about 
himself that attract us to-day. He praises both sermons and kisses, 
rustic delights and Court ladies. The Notes are useful and to the point. 
The tag from Epictetus translated ‘‘ Some things are for us, others 
not" should be rendered “Things within and not within our power.” 
Mr. Shepard has chosen telling moments to depict, and his lively 
illustrations give a good idea of the dress and manners of the period. 


Cedars, Saints and Sinners in Syria. By E. S. Stevens. Hurst and 
Blackett. 21s. 

Readers of By Tigris and Euphrates will welcome this new book 
by the same author on “the blend of East and West and ancient and 
modern which is Syria.” Mrs. Stevens makes no bones about the 
fact that she writes largely with the object of persuading people 
that Syria, and especially the Lebanon, is both accessible and safe, 
even during such disturbed times as the present, and that summer is 
an equally good season for a visit as winter. Her own visit, of several 
months’ duration, of which this book is the outcome. had advantages 
not available to the average tourist. She was accompanied by M. 
Leonce Brossé, Chef du Service Archéologique in Syria, and the 
French authorities put facilities at her disposal which enabled her 
to cover ground not otherwise accessible. But it may be added that 
the author made the most of these advantages. Her book, admirably 
illustrated by photographs, conveys an excellent impression alike 
of the antiquities of Syria, of its scenery and people, and of the 
problems which confront the French administration. Her sympathy 
with the latter does not blind her to its faults, and, if she writes 
with perhaps undue charity about it, that is intelligible enough in 
view of the auspices under which her visit was made. Her book 
should certainly assist the popularity of Syria as a tourist resort. 
The Stock Exchange. By Cuartes Ducuip. Revised by E. O. 

Kissan. Methuen, 3s. 6d. 

Duguid’s short book on the Stock Exchange has been through many 
editions. As completely revised by Mr. Kissan, it is still the best 
popular introduction to the subject. It is not critical, and barely 
touches on the uses and abuses of speculation as practised in the 
“House.” But it gives a clear and simple description of Stock 
Exchange methods and procedure ; and in the revised version Mr. 
Kissan has incorporated an account of the changes during and since 
the war. 


Anne of Geierstein. By Sir WALTER Scotr. With Historical Intro- 
duction by David Frew. Blackie. 2s. 

This volume of the publishers’ ‘‘ Standard English Classics ” is well 
printed and moderate in price. But we cannot regard the annotation 
as sufficient or well suited to attract young readers. Among the last 
in the long run of Waverleys, Anne of Geierstein belongs to the sad 
time of Scott's life. He did not like his heroine, and he had never been 
in the country of which he wrote. Yet this story has had a strong 
appeal to good judges. It does not smell of disaster or melancholy 
brooding. It tells of young love with unabated freshness, and Lockhart 
has written charmingly about this in his last volume of Scott’s Life. 
It shows a good sense of weaving effective intrigue, and it contains 
one of the great thrills of literature in the lowering of a bed with a 
man in it who has to meet the accusations of an awful secret tribunal 
underground. The scene just before this descent in the inn is admirable 
and owes a good deal, we should say, to Erasmus. But none of these 
points interests Mr. Frew. His only Preface is a historical survey with 
a few heavy remarks on the story. At the end we find no new notes, 
but a bare glossary of words, phrases and allusions. Such a guide 
should be self-contained, and not refer to other editions of the 
Waverleys in the same series. Scott made great use of the best English 
of the past, and we think such words as “ Switzer” and “ Almain,” 
“brache”’ and “ fadge”’’ would stick better in juvenile heads if 
they were illustrated from Shakespeare. Why is the Shakespeare 
motto that Scott put on the title-page omitted ? ‘‘ Conditur”’ in the 
epitaph of Charles the Bold hardly means “embalmed.” The line 


With hostile faces throng’d and fiery arms 


is unidentified. It is the description of the barring of the way to Eden 
at the end of Paradise Lost, though Scott has put “hostile ’’ for 
“dangerous.” Usum non habeo of unfamiliar armour might have 
been noted as belonging to the story of David and Goliath. It is the 
Vulgate rendering of I Samuel, 17, 39. Should not “‘ Sibylline leaf” 
be enlivened by the story of the astonishing transaction between the 
Sibyl and Tarquin recorded by Roman legend ? 


The Town-Planning Handbook. By Ricwarp Reiss. King. 3s. 

Mr. Richard Reiss some time ago published a very useful little 
Housing Handbook, to which the present work is a companion volume. 
The law relating to Town-Planning was consolidated in the Town- 
Planning Act of 1925, which Mr. Reiss reprints, and to which his 
Handbook is largely a guide. It is, however, more than a mere 
summary of the existing law ; for Mr. Reiss is fully alive to the fact 
that the extension of the town-planning powers of local authorities 
has chiefly served to show how far those powers fall short of what is 
needed. In particular, there is, save in a few exceptional cases, no 
power to plan the re-building of areas already built over—a gap in the 


—— 


law which seriously hampers the planning of unbuilt areas. What 
is even more important is the lack of any authority able effective} 
to plan over an area larger than that of a single local authority, 
There has been, indeed, a rapid growth of Joint Town-Planni 
Advisory Committees, many of which have prepared excellent plang 
of regional development. But these Committees have no powers 
of their own; they can only advise the various local authorities 
concerned, which may be very numerous. The Manchester Joint 
Committee, for example, represents no less than ninety-six separate 
authorities, and the Leeds and Bradford Committee, forty-two, 
Effective action is clearly impossible with so many bodies concerned, 
unless some real power can be delegated to the Joint Committee, 
Indeed, the evident moral of Mr. Reiss’s book is the need for some 
sort of regional authority, endowed with adequate powers to take 
independent action. That, one may say, is a moral which every study 
of Local Government in its various aspects serves nowadays to re- 
inforce. 


Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft. Written by Himself and continued by 
Witu1am Hazuitr. World’s Classics, Oxford University Press, 
2s. 

Last year an American scholar published a new edition of Holcroft’s 
fascinating memoirs; but he rearranged the text and interpolated fresh 
biographical material of his own. It is therefore desirable to give a 
special welcome to this “‘ straight ” reprint of the original as issued 
Hazlitt in 1816. Holcroft, as novelist, dramatist and actor, reformer 
and stable-boy, and in a dozen other characters, is a most interesting 
figure—not least in his almost exaggerated honesty and his attempt 
to guile a stormy life by the sole light of reason, as it was preached by 
William Godwin and other apostles in England of eighteenth- 
century rationalism. MHolcroft is best remembered to-day for his 
connection with the London Constitutional Society in the years follow- 
ing the French Revolution. He appears in that character in his 
memoirs ; but more attractive is his account of his experiences as a 
stable-boy at Newmarket and as an actor in companies of strolling 
players. 

The Dying Peasant. By J. W. Rosertson Scott, Williams and 

Norgate. 10s. 6d. 


On behalf of the peasant, the agricultural labourer, Mr. J. W. 
Robertson Scott has entered the lists again. He tells of villages from 
which all the old-time joy of life has departed, he presents a picture 
of inefficient farmers, incapable landlords and backward parsons. 
Across the Border he has seen more pleasing sights, the Scots farm- 
hand is resourceful, industrious and better paid. Many authorities 
are quoted, many statistics presented, and Mr. Scott tends to over- 
emphasise his points with capitals and italics; but, unfortunately, 
although he brings the plight of the labourer home to us, he has no 
remedy to suggest. Facts without conclusions will not help the 
situation, though it is likely that many writers will turn to Mr. Scott's 
well-documented pages to strengthen their own arguments, for he 
has provided a mass of useful information. We may share his regrets 
for the passing of the old-time labourer, one of the most harmless 
and lovable of men, but let us remember that Hodge has served 
his time ; he is being replaced by the machine. He was a sturdy 
ploughman who could handle an acre of three-horse land in a day; 
the modern tractor ploughs at a pace of four miles an hour, and 
efforts are being made to speed it up to six. Most of us who are middle- 
aged can recall the man who went harvesting with the scythe ; indeed, 
it lingers on small farms in remote corners even to-day, but on all 
holdings of any size the self-binder, sometimes with a motor tractor, 
clears the fields and saves endless effort. The little gas engine does 
away with some of the most tedious hand-labour under cover. In all 
directions we see change, change that is making the patient farm- 
hand of our boyhood anachronistic, and the worst of the village life 
of which Mr. Scott has written, is something that cannot endure. 
We are passing through a period of transition and this is a fact which 
Mr. Scott, although he refers to it, would appear sometimes to 
overlook. 


The Amarna Age: A Study of the Crisis of the Ancient World, 
By Rev. James Barxre, F.R.A.S. Black. 12s. 6d. 

As the setting for his critical survey of the “ Amarna Age, 
revealed to us by the diplomatic correspondence of the Egyptian 
“Foreign Office” discovered in 1887 at Tell el-Amarna, Mr. Baikie 
deals briefly but lucidly with the period from the expulsion of the 
Hyksos to the marriage of Rameses II to the daughter of the Hittite 
king Hattushilish III. He explains how the great Egyptian Empire, 
founded upon the military conquests of Thothmes III and maintained 
by the military vigilance and diplomatic acumen of his immediate 
successors, reached the culmination of its glory under Amenhotep III, 
only to fall to pieces during the reigns of his son Akhenaton, the 
heretic Pharaoh, and the shadowy kings, chief among whom was 
Tutankhamen, who brought the XVIII Dynasty to its ignominious 
close. Mr. Baikie rounds off this story with accounts of Horemheb’s 
reconstruction of the home government, and of Sety and Rameses IT's 
temporary recovery of the lost provinces, giving the reasons why 
that recovery could only have been temporary. Considering that 
Mr. Baikie devotes more than half the book to the actual crisis brought 
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8vo. 


Contains an intimate record of the actual work of 
a city council and its committees, combined with a 


critical study of English local government methods. 


A City Council from Within 


By E. D. SIMON, 
Ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester, M.A., M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E. 
With a Preface by Professor GRAHAM WALLAS. 


7s. 6d. net. 





“Tn the highest degree singular and stimulating. 
book will do more to make local government comprehensible to the 
general reader than any of the works which rank as standard 
authorities necessary for the specialist.”"—The Municipal Journal. 


“The book is written in a fine temper of local patriotism with the 
object of arousing interest in local government. 
need have no fear of boring his readers. 


i ta Mr. Simon 
”__The Times. 


“ A work of first-class importance.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Mr. Simon’s 
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Kluchevsky’s History of Russia 


Vol. IV. 
Translated by C. J. HOGARTH. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
Vols. I-1II of Professor Kluchevsky’s great work appeared in 
, 1911-1913. The present volume covers the period 1672-1762, 
ic, from the birth of Peter the Great to the revolution which 
brought Catherine II. to the throne. First and foremost the volume 
is a minute character-study of the great Peter. Prospectus post free. 


Gilbert & Sullivan Samuel Butler 


By A. H. GODWIN, With an and A ng Family Relations 
purpaustion K. CHES- . R. S.| GARNETT. 
TERTO a, % first “ Gilbert ith portraits and a facsimile 
and i ” book of its kind ‘Jetter with colour sketches. An 
—a critical appreciation, dis- #uthentic and unbiased counter- 
cussing both the libretti and the blast to the harsh picture of 
music, and written by an ex- - a .. — i 
sisters as seen i is autobio- 

ae Be tg oo co, wet. Geaient novel, The Way of All 
rospectus post free, lesh. Sq. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Second Impression. net. Prospectus post free, 


The Patriot Novelist of Poland 
Henryk Sienkiewicz 


By MONICA M. GARDNER. A study of the novels and short 
Stories of the author of Quo Vadis? showing the moral and patriotic 
forces underl ying his work. 

THE SUNDAY TIMES says: “ A most sympathetic study. . . 
Those of Miss Gardner's readers whose knowledge of her hero has 
hitherto been confined to the Roman romance will be eager, one 
imagines, to read those other works of his which are here described 
im So gracious a way.’ Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Gypsy Life The Cambridge 
of Betsy Wood Platonists 


By M. EILEEN LYSTER. With he ee ee 


d . _ 2 A study of the 
lecorative head and tail pieces work by 3 Cambridge philo- 
by JOHN GARSIDE. A faith- sophers who made the greatest 
ful and beautiful picture of conesthusen, of Ge Pai wind 
: to the ristian ilosophy o 

Welsh gypsy life. the Spirit. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. not. Prospectus post free. 


COMPLETE SEASON’S LIST POST FREE 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Two New Books about the American 
Civil War 


THE AMERICAN 


CIVIL WAR 
By D. KNOWLES. 7s. 6d. net 
. This monograph, modestly called on the title- 
page ‘a brief sketch,’ is one of the best short studies 
of a great subject that we have seen for a leng 
time . . . ”—TABLET. 


THE MILITARY GENIUS 


OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By meee an BALLARD. 


Lincoln’s genius as a statesman has been long 
admitted, but it has not been customary to extend 
the recognition to his powers as a strategist and 
tactician in the field. This book will give rise to 
much discussion and may lead to an entire re- 
valuation of Lincoln. 


And One on the French Revolution 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION 
By Miss E. D. BRADBY. 7/6 net. 


“ ... it should be of value to everyone inter- 
ested in historical truth. It is admirable both fer 
its clearness and impartiality . . . ”—NaTIon. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Amen House, Warwick Sq., E.C A. 
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about by Akhenaton’s religious preoccupation, his survey of Asiatic 
politics from 1600 B.C. to 1260 B.C. is astonishingly complete. It 
states with commendable clarity the problem t was 

upon to solve when, having completed the subjugation of the Syrian 
kingdoms, her northern frontier marched with those of the great 
powers Hatti and Mitanni and the small but ambitious kingdom of 
Assyria, with Babylon, Assyria’s sluggish but not negligible suzerain, 
in the background. Moreover, it gives due credit to the solution 
of alliances, cemented by royal marriages and formal treaties, and 
supported by occasional military demonstrations, provided by 
Thothmes IV, and followed, though without the military demon- 
strations, by Amenhotep III. Had Akhenaton possessed a tithe of 
his grandfather’s political intelligence, his universal God might well 
have proved a valuable Imperial asset. As it was, though it may 
or may not have inspired Mosaic theology, through engaging the 
Pharaoh in religious persecutions and personal superintendence of 
the new worship, when he should have been making military pro- 
gresses through his dominions, it brought his Empire to ruin; and 
his hymns to the Aten would seem to have been dearly bought at 
the price. The book, though perhaps its most direct appeal is to 
Biblical students, should prove a useful popular introduction to the 
history of the period. 


About Motoring 
WINTER DIFFICULTIES 


URING a British winter the owner of a motor-car is 
confronted by a number of unpleasant driving ordeals, 
which neither the individual nor the community 

have yet contrived to eliminate. Palliatives are the limit of 
our invention. It cannot be denied that winter motoring is 
a far more amiable pastime than formerly. Sideslip troubles 
nobody but the crude type of driver, provided we avoid certain 
bureaucratic roadways on which even a penguin or a chamois 
would topple over. Our lamps no longer take ten minutes to 
light or envelop our cars in sheets of flame, of clouds of foul 
stench, or oscillate between a dim glow and a pillar of fire. 
We are not now compelled to open the screen widely as soon 
as it begins to rain or snow ; an obedient wiper keeps the glass 
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M® RAYNER ROBERTS, in 
‘4 the “Nation and Athenzum,” 
writing of a communication he has 
had from a Norwegian friend, says: 
ete Ce reo He has just had a tour 
in a Bentley, and never have I heard a car 
Spoken of im terms of more enthusiastic 
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“Turning over the pages of an album of 
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ago. How true your prophecies “have 
rv I have driven some of the finest 
British and Continental cars, but the 
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clean, and if we buy an electric wiper, we shall not suffer at 

the end of the ride from the Wallace-Oppenheim elbow induced 

by the hand-operated patterns. Such advances encourage yg 

to use our cars far more freely in the winter months than the 

last generation dared to do. But there are still several invincible 

disagreeables awaiting solution. 
* * ” 

Chief amongst them is fog. A horse picks his way through 
dense fog (in the country, at any rate) by some instinct ag 
miraculous as that of a migratory bird. A pedestrian can tap 
his path with a stick. But the standard British motor-car js 
helpless. All last winter I was separated from the local township 
by some five miles of swampy park-land, crossed by a road with 
flush edges and no fencing. Once or twice we contrived to crogs 
it by dropping into bottom gear, and sending a member of the 
crew ahead to pilot us. On several occasions we confessed 
defeat, and on one very thick night we not only got off the 
road altogether, but we could not find it again for some minutes, 
and had serious thoughts of abandoning the car for the night, 
Ordinary lamps are worse than useless in thick fog, which 
acts as a reflector, and has the effect of suspending ap 
illuminated sheet immediately ahead of the car. Some optical 
discovery may ultimately produce a ray capable of penetrating 
fog. At present the only gleam of a solution depends on the 
fact that there are usually a few inches of clear air between 
the ground and the base of the fog. If a lamp is carried very 
low down—e.g. on the dumbiron or running board of a car, 
or on the front hub of a motor-cycle—it may retain a short 
range through this gap, without provoking too much 
refraction. If such a lamp is aimed to the nearside and a little 
ahead of the car, it may illuminate enough of the road edge 
for slow progress to be possible. Even thus, the driver must 
be on his guard against taking some wholly undesired side. 
turning, or ramming some stationary vehicle ahead. A very 
few Continental cars are actually equipped as standard with 
fog lamps of this character. British cars have to be adapted 
by their owners in two respects: first, a spot lamp must be 
fitted as low down and as far forward as possible ; secondly, 
since the side lamps are needed to avert collisions, they must 
be damped from producing refraction, e.g. by pasting amber 
paper inside their glasses. 

* * * 

Floods are no less a nuisance in the low-lying counties, 
though they do not create much actual peril or condemn the 
driver to such peculiar helplessness as fog. They may generally 
be avoided by a détour, and this cowardly expedient is wiser 
than many motorists realise. The most wholesale and expensive 
short circuits are easily provoked by driving a car through 
floodwater if its dynamo and batteries are mounted low on 
the chassis ; the bill resulting from a blunder of this kind may 
easily amount to £10. These possibilities are more serious than 
any temporary dislocation of the carburettor or magneto, 
both of which can be rectified without expenditure. Further, 
certain types of clutch are rapidly ruined if water enters them. 
The wise owner will therefore never enter floodwater which 
is deep enough to submerge his electrical components. His 
golden rule will be to stop the car on the final spit of dry ground, 
to prospect the water carefully, and to adopt a cowardly policy 
if there is any doubt. In extensive floods the problem of keeping 
the wheels on an invisible road is sometimes insurmountable; 
and this must be kept in mind, for if a closed car gets two 
wheels ditched under such conditions, it may capsize and drown 
the occupants. If prudence permits the ford to be attempted, 
the car should be driven steadily through on bottom gear at 
a moderate speed, without declutching. In real emergencies 
it is possible to keep certain cars, such as the Ford, running 
masterfully with water lapping over the floor of the cockpit. 

* * * 

The most insistent of these winter complications is the 
dazzle produced by bright headlamps. Here again the French 
are more progressive than we are, as strict regulations compel 
the continental driver to employ some form of anti-dazzle 
device. All sane authority is against the too popular practice 
of “ blacking out,” i.e. switching off the headlights on the 
approach of another brightly-lit vehicle. The human retina 
cannot accommodate itself with sufficient speed to substantial 
and instantaneous lighting changes. Blacking out more oF 
less solves the problem so far as the two cars are concerned} 
but it blinds both drivers for a period long enough to threaten 
real danger to any under-lit traffic which may share the road 
with them—perambulators, pedestrians and cyclists. Inventors 
are excessively busy with this difficulty, but the plain fact # 
that at the moment no radical cure has been devised. The 
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WHY BE CONTENT 


WITH 5%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 
15%, or even 20%, according to age. 


HY deprive yourself one day longer than 
necessary of comforts which this larger 
income will provide for you? Why run the 
risk of a further depletion of your Capital 
and a further loss of income? Why not make your 
Income surer as well as larger, and thereby enjoy content- 
ment of mind, with its beneficial effect on your health? 
Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your stocks 
and shares and buy a “ Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
with the proceeds. A retired professional man has just 
doubled his income by making this safe exchange. This 
“two years income in one” will be paid to him every 
year as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. Life 
is now a different thing for him. 
Think what it would mean to you—a far larger Income; 
an absolutely safe Income; an unalterable Income for Life, 
Guaranteed by a Company with over £62,000,000 assets 
under very strict Government supervision. 
Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
show you how much better you can employ your capital— 
what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how much 
safer it will be. Better terms are granted in cases of 
impaired health, and there are many kinds of annuities, 
including a guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital at your 
disposal. J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C.2. (Nr. Temple Station.) 





AN IMPORTANT ROYAL BIOGRAPHY 


by H.R.H. PRINCE 
NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


MY FIFTY YEARS 


(Beautifully illustrated. 21/- net) 
“ Extraordinarily interesting.”—Daily Mail. “Its descrip- 
tions of daily life in various royal circles when famous 
persons constantly occupy the intimate stage is very 
interesting.”—Star. “Many interesting stories of famous 
people.”—Daily Chronicle. 


UNABRIDGED EDITION 


GILBERT FRANKAU: 


MY UNSENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY 


An Account of Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s Adventures in 


America. 











(7/6 net) 





INTENSELY INTERESTING 


W. L. GEORGE 


(Illustrated. 12/6 net) 
“Mr. George has done his work with taste and discrimina- 
tion.”—Daily Sketch. “An account of the great lovers of 
history . . . includes Cleopatra, Catherine the Great, Mary 
Stuart, Queen Victoria, Helen of Troy.” 
HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS), LTD., 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 
































83-91, Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 





JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
est Xmas Gift of a Lifetime. 
oys—maidens—old men—women. 
efore buying any gift, see:— 


IG GAME & BIG LIFE 


y J. MOREWOOD DOWSETT. 


Foreword 
y R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


174 Photos, Drawings and Map. 
rilliant reviews by all leading Press. 
uy your copy before edition sold. 


Price 21/- net, post free 22/-. 
KATINKA’S TRAVELS TO THE 


HIMALAYA, and “ FOX,” or “A DOG'S LIFE.” 


Two Stories for Children. 
By “PETER SAGE.” Illustrated by MARGARET 
TEMPEST. 5/- net. Post free, 5/6. 


™ Duite a novel book for children . full of happy, interesting 
touches . . . capital pictures.”—British "Weekly. 


CONTRACEPTION 


RTH CONTROL). 

ITS wae HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 

A Manual for the Medical and Lent Professions and all Social 
orkers. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Fellow of University College, London. 

30th Thousand. 12/6 net. Post free, 13/3. 
Introduction by Sir wen. Bayliss, F.R.S. Introductory Notes 
by Sir James Barr, ce Rolleston, Dr, Jane Hawthorne, 





w *s * Obscurus.” 
The Lancet says: “‘ Much of the evidence contained in the book is 
quite unobtainable own 


'y the Same Author. 
A BANNED PLAY AND A PREFACE ON THE 


CENSORSHIP. 
5/- net. Post free, 5/4. 



































PUTNAM 


Suggest that you give this Christmas:— 


EMIL LUDWIG’S historic Psychological 
Study: KAISER WILHELM II. With 20 
Illustrations. Translated by Ernet CoLsurn 
Mayne. £1/1/0 net. 


WILLIAM BEEBE’S fascinating Account of 
Deep-Sea Discoveries: THE ARCTURUS 
ADVENTURE, With 77 Illustrations, 
including 8 in Colour. £1/5/0 net. 


DEAN INGE’S celebrated Essays: LAY 
THOUGHTS OF A DEAN. 7/6 net. 


CANON BARRY’S vivacious Reminiscences, 
MEMORIES AND OPINIONS. With 8 
Illustrations. 10/6 net. 


DAVID BINNEY PUTNAM'’S true story of 
a Thirteen-Year-Old’s Experiences in the 
Arctic: DAVID GOES TO GREENLAND. 
With 47 Illustrations. 6/- net. 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S romantic circus 
story: THE GOOSE-FEATHER BED. 
7/6 net. 


HENRY WILLIAMSON’S unique stories of 
wild life: THE OLD STAG, etc. 7/6 net. 


Or any other volume on the Putnam List, a 
copy of which will be forwarded you, post 
free, from 


24 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 
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maximum of caution and courtesy is still needed even when a 
car is equipped with special dazzle-reducing lenses, or dimming 
switches of a progressive character, or glare guards on the 
windscreen, or other palliatives. No invention can as yet make 
it tolerable to drive into London up any main artery at the 
hour when the business men are returning home. As a purely 
personal opinion, I feel most comfortable with a piece of tinted 
glass through which to peer when glaring lamps are closing 
on me. This may take the form of a special panel clipped to 
the windscreen, behind which 1 can cower; or a panel clipped 
to the peak of my cap, when dipping the chin will bring it 
into action ; or a pair of glasses with green or blue upper halves 
to the lenses. The objection to patent lamps is that they are 
expensive, may be superseded by some new invention without 
warning, and are not always easily transferred to the new car 
at the end of a season. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have recovered somewhat from the depression 
M to which they were subjected earlier in the month, 

partly on bear purchases before the end of the year 
account, partly because Paris has begun to buy back some 
of the stocks it sold recently, and partly, I suspect, because 
certain big financiers overseas have restarted operations. The last 
fact, no doubt, explains the recovery in South Africans, and 
I still consider these, together with tin shares, the most attractive 
section of the markets. I continue to pin my faith to the 
Anglo-American Corporation group as being the most active, 
and consider that purchases of the following should turn out 
well early in the New Year: Anglo-American Corporation at 
about 88s., Consolidated Mines Selection at about 23s. 4$d., New 
Era Consolidated at about 9s. 9d., and Rand Selection Cor- 
poration at about 19s. The last named, which is now ex both 
rights and dividend, is perhaps the most attractive of the lot. 
Consolidated Diamonds of S.W. Africa, which belongs to this 
group, has declared the anticipated dividend of 12} per cent. 
The Bwana M’Kuba Copper Company’s (which also belongs 
to the group) meeting was extremely encouraging, and it is 
interesting to observe how some of these South African houses, 
which originally devoted themselves exclusively to the gold 
mines of the Witwatersrand, have branched out in all parts 
of the world, and in most cases quite successfully, be it oil in 
Trinidad, copper in Rhodesia, artificial silk in Holland, or 
house property in the West End of London. Tin shares move 
within narrow fluctuations, and on balance are slightly lower 
than they were in the autumn; meanwhile, however, the 
companies are selling their production at well over £300 a 
ton. The various shares in this section which have been men- 
tioned here from time to time, still appear good purchases. 

* * * 


As one turns to British industrials, one sees a very different 
picture. Do the people who impose their views upon the 
popular Press really believe what they enunciate there, I 
wonder? Lord Beaverbrook’s Sunday organ informs us in 
big type that we are going to have a wonderful year’s trade. 
The cotton operatives of Lancashire are going to have “a 
vast increase of wages ’’—the amount is actually mentioned, 
£14,000,000 for the year, say 9d. a week per head !—and “ the 
facts are surely sufficient to exalt even the most persistent 
pessimist.” Of course, one does not find these imbecilities 
on the financial page in the same journal, which indeed points 
out that firms like William Beardmore, Cammell, Laird, Palmer’s 
Shipbuilding and Vickers have not paid a dividend on their 
millions of ordinary capital for years. He might have added 
the names of Armstrong Whitworth, Baldwins, Bolckow 
Vaughan, Cargo Fleet, Clayton and Shuttleworth, Pease and 
Partners, and many more of our big industrials, including 
textiles. At the precise moment when this fallacious talk of 
prosperity appeared, there was issued the report of Dorman, 
Long and Co., showing a net loss of £484,308—far and away 
the worst in the company’s history. Of course, we can all 
agree that the following year is not likely to be so disastrous 
(although in the case of this and many other companies next 
year’s accounts will cover some months of the coal stoppage), 
but to talk of wonderful prosperity while half our big and 
over-capitalised concerns are faced with the necessity of writing 
off a large proportion of their capital as lost, is about as irre- 
sponsible (or is it cynical?) as the conduct of the Morning 
Post, which sends me a copy marked “See page 6,” which 
admonishes me in big type to support measures that will keep 
the British money in Britain and the Empire, and on the 
following page urges me still more strongly by pictures, advertise- 


ments and editorials to spend the winter (yes, and the summer 
also) on the Riviera ! 2 . 

The series of operations by which one drapery establishment 
after another changes hands augurs ill for the investing public, 
It reminds one painfully of the manner in which Londop 
financiers bought Lancashire cotton mills at absurd prices, 
only to float them on to the public at still more preposterous 
prices, they themselves, however, making a fortune in the 
process, which many of them, after paying for their baronetcies 
and the like, have subsequently lost in even more disreputable 
ways. There is nothing in these operations which render 
the business itself more valuable. On the contrary, for ip 
selling to the eager buyers, the vendors naturally require the 
secret or inner reserves to be valued and paid for, with the 
result that even if the new company formed to take over the 
business were reasonably capitalised (which it is not) it starts 
off with no reserves and big leeway to make up in the shape 
of enormous preliminary expenses—all at the cost of the un. 
fortunate investor. Even when the flotation assumes the 
shape of preference shares, this is little security to the ultimate 
buyer at the inflated price, as is shown in the case of Amal- 
gamated Cotton Mills and Crosses and. Winkworths, to take 
only two cases that leap to the mind. These remarks are not 
prompted by the acquisitions of the Drapery Trust, which 
do seem to rest upon a scientific basis of regionalism and bulk 
buying (although that is exciting much opposition from the 
wholesale trade). I am thinking rather of some recent absurd 
purchases which will shortly be loaded on to the public, and it 
is no doubt the last one of these that has caused the Drapery 
Trust to advertise that its programme is practically completed, 
and to emphasise the fact that it is not the purchaser. I came 
across the case the other day of a small business (not drapery) 
that had recently been absorbed by one of our modern and 
temporary monarchs of finance. The books showed the concem 
to be worth £30,000. On being approached by the magnate’s 
emissary, the owners consulted friends, stating they themselves 
thought they ought to get £40,000. On being advised to ask 
£100,000, they protested that they were not robbers; but they 
ultimately received £90,000, and the gentleman who engineered 
the deal got £10.000 commission! We are certainly in a full 
period of prosperity ! A. Emn. Davtes, 
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to insure your life. To-morrow may be too 
late. To-morrow the doctors may not 
certify you as ‘a good life.’ Premiums, 
too, should be considered. As you grow 
older, so they grow heavier. Why not write 
to-day, stating exact age, for particulars of 
policies most suited to your needs, to the 
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AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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